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The Importance of Modern Cavalry and Its 
Role as Affected by Developments in 
Airplane and Tank Warfare 


By 
Colonel H. S. HAWKINS (Cavalry), G. S. C. 


T the present time a renewed interest in nationai defense has been 
A excited throughout the country and manifested by the press by 
reason of the questions under investigation in connection with the 

Air Services of the Army and Navy. 

In the course of these investigations a great deal has been said about 
the various arms of the service in addition to the air service. The in- 
fantry, the artillery, the engineers, the chemical warfare service, and those 
auxiliaries to infantry and cavalry—the tanks and the armored cars. 

During the past ten years all new inventions and modern appliances 
of a mechanical nature have been given much publicity, and the modern 
boy in playing at soldiers is more likely to think of airplanes and tanks 
than of the old reliables, infantry, cavalry and artillery. 

The people like novelties and fanciful toys, especially those of a me- 
chanical nature. They like to think of armies made up of such. But we 
venture to predict that the fighting man, not the fighting machine, will 
always continue to be the principal means of making warfare. 

During the great war so much was written about the new and me- 
chanical weapons and the modern electrical and other appliances that 
if a man had awakened from a long sleep like Rip Van Winkle and had then 
read in amazement of the war’s going on, he might readily have believed 
that the war was fought by the fliers in the air and the switch-board 
operators on the ground, the old-fashioned fighting man being entirely 
absent. Yet the old-fashioned fighting man, fighting with weapons in his 
hands, was and ever will be the chief and dominant factor. 

The ordinary novelist of today when endowing his hero with espe- 
cially attractive and manly qualities, including that of having fought for 
his country during the great war, invariably selects the air service, and 
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lets us know that the wonderful young man was an aviator. Nothing less. 
To describe his part in the war as having been an infantry lieutenant 
commanding a platoon would not suit the author at all. It is not spectac- 
ular enough. It does not excite the imagination of either the author or 
the reading public. Plain soldiers do not appeal. We must have some- 
thing more novel. Our young person must be more in the limelight, and 
incidentally must gain his notoriety by more spectacular if much cheaper 
means. 

Personally, the writer has always regarded the infantry platoon com- 
mander, representing a class, as the real hero of the war on the western 
front. The air man went out alone or possibly with several others to 
make a dash, with no responsibility for the lives of others nor for their 
success in accomplishing perilous and important tasks, and then returned 
to a luxurious bath, a good meal on a white table cloth and a clean, warm 
bed. But the infantry platoon commander held the lives of forty or fifty 
men in his hand. He was responsible for their instruction, their discipline, 
their physical welfare, their spirit and courage and cheerfulness under 
incessant strain, in the presence of death and mutilation, for every mo- 
ment of many hours, days and weeks at a time. He was their leader in 
long exhausting marches, in every enterprise, and finally in battle where 
all eyes were upon him and where his leadership meant life or death, suc- 
cess or failure. Truly, no young man could have had more intoxicating 
moments, more thrills or more satisfaction in the leadership of men. We 
refer of course to the competent platoon commander. Without him no 
battles could be won, no enterprise successful. He was and will ever be 
the real soldier. His sacrifices were greater than those made by any other 
class. He was the greatest hero in the army. His exploits were un- 
heralded and no publicity was given to his name, nor was he ever known 
as an “ace.” 

There is no position in the army that demands so much of a young 
officer as that of a lieutenant of the line who has the supreme experience 
of commanding a platoon of soldiers in training and in battle. 

The public interest is now centered on the air service. Some enthu- 
siasts expect airplanes to take the place of several of the older branches 
of the army. It has been stated that, among these, the cavalry is to be 
supplanted by airplanes. 

Now, the importance of aircraft in our national defense is admitted 
by all. It is only its relative degree of importance, what it can or cannot 
do, whether it should replace this or that arm, etc., that is argued and 
made a subject of contention. 

This article is written on the subject of cavalry, and has nothing to 
do with the arguments about the air service, except in so far as to explain 
that the air service «nd the cavalry do not conflict. Neither is trying 
to assume the role of the other. 
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The statements recently made to the effect that airplanes would 
take over the role of cavalry, because airplanes instead of cavalry have 
become the eyes and ears of an army, are misleading and must be cor- 
rected. 

It is true that airplanes are now depended upon for the greater part 
of distant reconnaissance. But cavalry must do the close reconnaissance. 
And even in distant reconnaissance the cavalry must take its share, be- 
cause reconnaissance from the air cannot be depended upon when visibility 
is poor, or during night movements, or to obtain negative information, 
or to gain information by taking prisoners, or to ascertain the real 
strength of enemy troops in wooded or mountainous country. Cavalry, 
unfortunately, must still be used for these fatiguing tasks, though air- 
planes may assist it or take over the task entirely when conditions are 
favorable. This is well understood in the air service and in the cavalry. 
The more of this work done by the air service the better for the cavalry, 
which can be thus spared for its principal role. 

~~~ Even if we suppose that airplanes are to take the place of cavalry in 
reconnaissance, which as shown above is not the case, the air service 
would not on that account usurp the principal role of cavalry. Recon- 
naissance is a role of secondary importance. It is a very important use 
of cavalry, but not the most important. 

Before describing the way in which cavalry is put to its most useful 
purpose and some of its secondary roles, let us make the following brief 
statement. 

Cavalry thought, study, discovery and invention, has kept abreast of 
the times in this country, and there are some developments in this line as 
well as in the air service or other new organizations. 

There are several fallacies commonly existing about cavalry. A very 
common idea is that cavalry of today fights and maneuvers as the cavalry 
of yesterday. The average person visualizes a cavalry attack as a charge 
in close ranks, men riding knee to knee, sabers and lances flashing and 
rank succeeding rank in solid array. Such formations are naturally 
knocked to pieces by rifle and machine gun fire. Wedo not use them. The 
cavalry of today is as heavily armed with machine guns and automatic 
weapons as any other branch of the service. Instead of the lance the 
mounted trooper carries an automatic pistol, and the ease with which he 
is taught to shoot from a horse at close range is amazing. The saber is 
used if the pistol goes dry. Mounted advances against the enemy are 
supported in the most modern way by machine guns and artillery. The 
troopers in a mounted attack ride as skirmishers and not in the old way 
pictured in old prints and paintings. The amazing invulnerability of 
mounted skirmishers, especially when supported by fire, will be referred 
to later on. As far as European cavalry is concerned it is a new idea. 

What then is this principal role of cavalry? The answer is to par- 
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ticipate in battle with the other arms. The skilful general will hold the 
greater part of his cavalry to strike at the sensitive point of the enemy 
when the right moment arrives. All other roles are secondary to this. 
It was thus that Frederick the Great and Napoleon used their cavalry. 
Since the time of Napoleon great changes have taken place in the means 
by which attacks are made. But the principle remains the same. Every 
campaign wherein this principle has been forgotten marks a decline in 
the history of cavalry. 

The secondary or minor roles of cavalry are: Reconnaissance, 
counter reconnaissance or screening, covering other forces from surprises 
or annoyance, filling gaps in battle lines between large units, seizing and 
holding important points until they can be occupied in force by infantry, 
delaying actions and harassing the enemy columns, assisting retreating 
and hard pressed infantry to extricate itself (as the British cavalry did 
so well during the retreat from Mons), raids and pursuits. 

The air service assists the cavalry in the performance of these mis- 
sions. But, in none of them, including reconnaissance, can the airplanes 
replace cavalry. However, as before stated, what is known as distant ex- 
ploration in reconnaissance is to be largely taken over by aviation, thus 
relieving cavalry of that duty which has always been so exhausting and 
saving it for its more important work in battle. 

To return to the great and most important role of cavalry. We 
shall imagine the general commanding an army holding his cavalry as a 
mobile reserve, ready to be flung into the battle at a well judged moment. 
What are the situations which would justify this use of cavalry in battle? 
And how can cavalry advance in the face of the modern rapid fire 
weapons? 

We shall answer the former question first, and then explain why we 
believe that cavalry can perform these roles under modern conditions. 

There are several situations in which the cavalry can be used in its 
greatest role. One of them is where the ground and other conditions 
offer the opportunity to attack the enemy in flank or rear at the moment 
when he is most heavily engaged. It may be when our attack is being 
pushed the hardest, or when, on the other hand, the enemy’s attack is 
launched in full force against us. In either case an unexpected blow de- 
livered by a large mass of cavalry in flank or rear may turn a stubborn 
resistance or attack on the part of the enemy into a disastrous defeat or 
even a rout. Just as a little break in the bank of a river in flood may 
widen with startling rapidity and loose the whole devastating flood upon 
the farms and towns nearby, so the cavalry attack may start the giving 
way of a small part of the enemy line and cause a small local success to 
widen into a great victory. 

Of course every army attempts to guard itself against such an at- 
tack. This is often done by the opposing cavalry. In the great retreat 
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from Mons by the French and British armies, the Germans attempted to 
use their cavalry in this way. But it was prevented by two causes. First, 
the British cavalry protected the retreating infantry and frustrated such 
attempts as the Germans made. Second, the German cavalry was not 
massed properly for this role and was not, moreover, trained to perform 
it. It must be understood that by the term masses of cavalry we do not 
mean cavalry drawn up in solid masses with closed ranks and men riding 
knee to knee to the charge. Mounted attacks can no longer be made in 
that way. Such tactics had become useless as much as sixty years ago. 
But, an attack formed by deployed lines of mounted skirmishers, wave 
following upon wave, and supported and accompanied by machine guns 
and artillery, is a most terrible and disconcerting thing to face, especially 
if it comes in flank and by surprise. The German cavalry never attempted 
such an attack. They had never conceived of such a thing. And their 
mounted troops were armed only with lances or swords and not with the 
murderous automatic pistols that our men carry and are trained to use. 

By masses of cavalry we simply mean cavalry in great and important 
numbers led by one commander and ready to strike at the vulnerable point. 

Another situation wherein a mass of cavalry may be used for its 
principal role is found in the break-through, or hole, that may be made in 
the enemy’s lines by the attacks of our infantry and other forces. The 
opportunity then exists to exploit the success by pushing all available 
troops into the hole and widening the breach just as the waters of a raging 
river pour through and widen a small breach in the dam or levee and 
cause a devastating flood. A large mass of cavalry is here indispensable 
if a real success is to be made. 

When the Germans made their great attack in March and April of 
1918, and succeeded in causing a great hole in the Allied lines, separating 
the British and French armies, this so-called break-through had been ef- 
fected, and it only needed more troops to pour through to widen the breach 
and turn the success into a decisive victory. But the effort had used up 
most of their available infantry, and before reserves could be found and 
brought up to push into the breach, it had been closed by the arrival of 
French and British infantry and cavalry. Had the Germans had at Lu- 
dendorf’s disposal a cavalry corps, properly led, equipped as cavalry is 
now equipped with artillery and numerous machine guns, tanks and air- 
planes, and trained in making mounted attacks in extended order, it could 
have swept into this breach, overcoming all the sma’ resistances that 
fragments of the British army were organizing, and vurned the victory 
into a rout or at least a permanent separation of the Allied armies. The 
French re-enforcements that were coming to close the breach could have 
been attacked at the heads of their columns; their truck trains and rail- 
road trains, loaded with soldiers, could have been stopped or checked at 
an appreciable distance from their destination; the Germans could have 
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been afforded the time to gather reserve infantry and bring it up to fill 
the breach; consternation, dismay and demoralization might have ensued, 
and the American army might have found itself in France too late. Such 
a cavalry corps would have been worth its weight in gold to the German 
army. It did not exist because the war had already lasted a long time, 
horses had become scarce in Germany, cavalrymen had been turned into 
infantry to man the trenches, and all the remaining cavalry was being 
used to hold the extended eastern front. 

In contrast to this, General Allenby with an army of approximately 
seven infantry and four cavalry divisions in Palestine had effected a 
similar breach in the Turkish lines, and then poured his cavalry through 
and brought about the most effective, decisive and complete victory that 
is recorded of modern armies of such magnitude. 

Still another situation indicating the use of cavalry in its principal 
role may be found as follows. Let us suppose our army finds itself op- 
posed by an enemy who has taken position on rising ground, with flanks 
protected, and a foreground that is flat and devoid of cover for advancing 
foot troops. To attack such a position will cause ruinous losses to the 
foot troops exposed, while moving slowly forward, to the fire of artillery 
and machine guns over a long period of time, and with no shelter of any 
kind afforded by the ground. The general now decides to employ his cav- 
alry by surprise. He selects a key point or a point in the enemy lines 
where he believes a successful attack will cause the whole line to crumble. 
He brings up a large cavalry force, deploys it as mounted skirmishers in 
three or four successive lines, about 200 yards distance between lines, 
nides it behind his infantry as long as possible, perhaps using the cover 
of darkness for this purpose. Artillery and machine guns fire upon the 
hostile position as in an infantry attack. Then, when the enemy is ex- 
pecting an infantry advance, instead comes these thin lines of swiftly 
galloping horsemen, armed with automatic pistols, sabers and rifles, and 
accompanied by machine guns to hold the captured ground until the in- 
fantry can be brought up to take it over. 

The open ground is crossed in a few minutes, fifteen to twenty times 
as fast as the foot troops would have done it. The position is overwhelmed 
by the flood of horsemen, some leaping to the ground to come to grips 
with the enemy at close quarters, using pistols against enemy bayonets, 
some galloping on to the enemy rear and his artillery positions. In the 
meantime the infantry has started its advance as soon as the tails of the 
horses of the rear wave of cavalrymen have passed them. They arrive in 
the position and take it over to defend it or to push on as circumstances 
may dictate. 

Such a position may sometimes be taken in this way with only a 
small fraction of the losses that would have been incurred by the infantry 
acting alone. It is here a case of surprise, rapidity of action and co- 
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operation with infantry, and, of course, with the support of artillery and 
machine guns. 

Of course, other means of attack may also have been employed, such 
as tanks and airplanes. The co-operation of these instruments of war 
with cavalry will be referred to later. 

It must be remembered also that cavalry can fight dismounted. When- 
ever (after a mounted advance has brought the troops to a covered posi- 
tion as far forward as possible), the ground or accessory defences of the 
enemy, such as wire entanglements, prevent the further advance of 
mounted troops, the cavalry dismounts and continues the attack by the 
same means and weapons that are employed by infantry. But, as Gen- 
eral Allenby points out, it has usually been found by experience that a 
dismounted fire fight is more costly than a well timed mounted attack, 
even over serious obstacles. 

Now, to answer the second question. How can cavalry attack mounted 
in the face of modern fire? 

In the first place, it has already been pointed out that cavalry no 
longer attacks by means of the old-fashioned charge in close ranks. This 
kind of a charge may, however, be employed in sudden meetings with the 
enemy by small units of cavalry having only a short distance to charge. 
Or, again, it may be employed in the pursuit of routed and demoralized 
enemy troops. So it is still practiced by small units such as squadrons, 
troops, platoons and squads. ~ 

But, for the most part, mounted attacks are practiced only in extended 
order, in successive waves, and with the support of machine guns and 
artillery and perhaps co-operating infantry with all their means of fire. 
This supporting fire holds down the enemy fire, and the swift moving lines 
of horsemen close rapidly with the enemy from a direction at a consider- 
able angle from the line of fire of the supporting troops. Having arrived 
at grips with the enemy the horsemen fight mounted or leap to earth and 
engage the hostile troops in hand to hand combat. Wave upon wave fol- 
low until the enemy is overcome or assistance comes from other supporting 
troops. 

It is a notable fact that no mounted attack made in this way failed 
during the World War. The losses were sometimes great, but never as 
great as might have been expected in a dismounted attack under the same 
conditions. That such an attack can fail is, of course, conceded. But 
any other form of attack can fail. The recorded failures of cavalry at- 
tacks are all conspicuous examples of the futility of the old-fashioned 
form of charge. It was only the British cavalry that during the war dis- 
covered these principles. In Palestine and Mesopotamia such forms of 
attack were uniformly successful. In France also, notable examples are 
found, but it was only toward the close of the war, especially during the 
great German break-through of 1918. Not until that time, and then only 
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in small units and apparently by accident, did the British cavalry in France 
learn to properly handle their opportunities. The great cavalry service 
of General Allenby’s cavalry in the first months of the war in France was 
of a different nature to that under discussion, and principally in the minor 
roles already mentioned and referred to as delaying actions and assisting 
infantry to extricate itself when hard pressed. This service was, how- 
ever, very important and is referred to by Marshal French as having 
saved the army. 

But the ability of cavalry to advance in several lines of mounted 
skirmishers in the face of modern fire, and to overthrow the hostile foot 
troops, at least for the moment, was amply demonstrated. The immunity 
from great losses astounded those who had believed that a horseman 
could not live under modern fire. A great mass of evidence to this fact 
has been collected and is available to anyone who wishes to examine it 
and to know the truth regarding cavalry action during the war. It is still 
disputed by opponents of the cavalry arm, but in no case by those who 
have taken the trouble to inform themselves and wish to take an unpreju- 
diced view. We are all very much swayed in our opinions by preconceived 
notions or ideas or old impressions or teachings. Our minds repulse new 
truths even when they are presented to us in unmistakable and convincing 
forms. But it should be obvious to all that mounted skirmishers gallop- 
ing at the rate, say of eighteen to twenty miles per hour, will suffer ex- 
posure to a far lesser number of bullets in passing over an exposed piece 
of ground than a dismounted skirmisher, weighted down with pack and 
ammunition and rifle, and moving at the rate of one mile an hour. And 
such has been found in fact to be the case. 

The great role of cavalry is, therefore, to act in special situations at 
special moments in battle to carry a position, or make a penetration or 
hole for much tried infantry, or to help the infantry in the exploitation of 
a break-through that it has already made. Co-operation with infantry is 
the key note. No great and decisive victory can be won without this co- 
operation of cavalry with infantry. 

Amongst the new implements of war none are more interesting than 
tanks and armored cars. There are some tank enthusiasts who believe 
that a great tank corps should be organized and that it will become a 
dominant arm, gradually replacing infantry. But, as in the case of air- 
planes, there are limitations to what tanks can do, and nothing has been 
developed yet to lead any thoughtful and fair-minded student of war to 
doubt that the foot soldier, the fighting “doughboy,” will be, for some time 
to come, the main reliance of this country in war on land. 

The primary use of tanks is to precede infantry in the attack or 
difficult and well fortified positions. Great holes are made in the enemy 
wire entanglements through which the infantry can follow. Hostile ma- 
chine gun emplacements or nests are discovered and the guns silenced. 
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The infantry following is thus able to advance, mop up the position and 
hold it. 

But, if the tanks can advance ahead of the infantry, why cannot 
they do the job alone? First, because if there was no infantry following 
the tanks, the enemy would run forward a lot of cannon to fire by direct 
fire at close range at the tanks which would be very vulnerable to this fire. 
But if we have infantry following the tanks these enemy guns would be 
subject to capture and would be too far forward to be able to fire effec- 
tively on the advancing infantry. Again, without supporting infantry 
the hostile infantry could crouch in its cover till the tanks arrived and 
then put into action numerous small cannon like the 37 mm. or one-pound- 
ers. But if our infantry follows our tanks the hostile infantry cannot 
do this, and is approached under cover of the tanks and then overcome 
in close combat. 

Second, the tanks cannot hold the captured ground. Because, after 
their attack is over and they cease to move, the enemy artillery would 
soon destroy them. That is one reason why troops with rifles and machine 
guns that are able to dig in and protect themselves against fire are 


necessary. 

So it is that tanks cannot be used alone. They must have infantry 
or cavalry to support them. In reality they assist the other troops in 
getting forward. That is their role. And they, as well as other troops, 


must be supported by artillery. 

Then, also, tanks have their mechanical limitations. Over rough 
ground they frequently break down. The supply of water, gas and oil 
necessary for an attack over a comparatively short distance is enormous, 
and is a serious limitation to their prolonged action in battle. The strain 
on the men operating the tanks and suffering the concussions from their 
own guns, as well as from those fired at them, is very severe, and cannot 
be suffered for long periods of time. Therefore, tanks must be followed 
by troops. 

Tanks can be used in front of cavalry as they are in front of infantry. 
In front of cavalry they can move faster and will not be subject so long 
to the hostile fire of cannon and other heavy caliber weapons. But tanks 
do not replace cavalry. They assist. 

Now, the tanks have already been shown to be intended primarily for 
the duty of preceding infantry or cavalry. Why, then, cannot they per- 
form this duty in the case described instead of cavalry? Well, in trench 
warfare situations with ground long occupied and torn up with shell 
holes, and with all sorts of accessory defenses, such as barbed wire, and 
if the distance to be traversed is short, tanks would do better than cav- 
alry. But there is a difference in situations. 

One situation may demand tanks and another cavalry for this duty. 
Cavalry is used for this role only when the infantry cannot get forward 
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without this help in addition to the help from any available tanks. Tanks 
preceding infantry must lead it by only a few yards and hold their speed 
down to the rate of the infantry advance. Otherwise the shelter and fire 
support provided by the tanks is lost to the infantry and the support of 
the infantry is lost to the tanks. Cavalry will move much faster, go 
farther ahead of the infantry and hold the captured ground much longer. 
Cavalry is thus not tied so closely to the infantry, and is used in those 
situations where a longer advance and a more rapid progress are neces- 
sary and desirable. If tanks are available they may sometimes be used in 
such cases to precede the cavalry. 

Tanks operate with cavalry on other cavalry missions. When they 
are available they may have important work assigned to them, such as 
attacking and furnishing fire support along one line of direction while 
the cavalry attacks in another; opposing enemy tanks that may attack 
the cavalry in awkward situations; or preceding cavalry as already de- 
scribed. 

Certainly, if we imagine a regiment of infantry or cavalry marching 
along a road, and a hostile tank suddenly emerging from cover and bearing 
down on the regiment, the regiment will, if armed with nothing but 
rifles and machine guns, be routed or forced to disperse. But, of course, 
we do not propose to let regiments of troops move about where they are 
likely to encounter tanks without adequate heavy caliber weapons for 
their protection. Infantry regiments are now equipped with certain 
forms of light cannon to use against tanks or hostile machine gun em- 
placements. Cavalry will also have some light guns for this purpose, and 
the ability of cavalry to disperse rapidly into small groups and re-assemble 
at another point will often aid cavalry to avoid the attacks of hostile 
tanks if the heavy caliber weapons supplied for this purpose should prove 
inadequate in any special situation. Sometimes the protection against 
enemy tanks will lie in our having tanks of our own to oppose them. 

But tanks alone cannot replace infantry for combat purposes, nor cav- 
alry for that or any other of the numerous services expected of this arm. 
Tanks are a new and additional means of attack. They assist, but do 
not replace. 

It is obvious that armored cars can be of immense service to cavalry 
in reconnaissance and with advance guards. But good roads are necessary 
for their employment. They were employed during the great war and 
their role with cavalry is pretty well understood now. Unfortunately, we 
are not developing any improved types. At least we are doing it very 
slowly on account of the great cost of such vehicles. 

But now, to return to airplanes, General Weygand, famous in France 
as Foch’s chief of staff and as one of the most brilliant soldiers of Europe, 
is quoted recently as having said that the marriage (as he called it) of 
aviation and cavalry would bring forth very important and brilliant re- 
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sults. General Allenby, the very brilliant commander of British forces 
of all arms in France and Palestine, has said, “the value of cavalry in- 
creases with the breadth of vision bestowed by air craft.” In other words, 
with the help of the information given to the cavalry by means of air- 
planes, cavalry will know more surely where to go, will not follow so 
many blind trails, and will be able to plan more definitely how to strike by 
surprise. 

When it comes to the great role of cavalry, to strike at the opportune 
moment at the sensitive point of the enemy in a battle of combined arms, 
the aviation that is assigned to large cavalry units can be of the utmost 
importance. Not only will its vision guide the cavalry in its route to a 
line of departure, that is, a jump off line, but also, during the attack, the 
airpianes will bombard the enemy from overhead, thus helping the sup- 
porting fire elements in distracting the attention of the enemy and keep- 
ing him crouching in his cover while the thin lines of horsemen are gal- 
loping towards him. In order to obtain that desirable combination of dis- 
mounted fire action with mounted advance, it is necessary to have the di- 
rection of fire as nearly as possible at right angles to the line of direction 
of the mounted attack. This is sometimes difficult; but with airplanes this 
support by fire can come from overhead. Great assistance may be ren- 
dered in this way to the cavalry attack, its measure being dependent upon 
how well the combination between cavalry and airplanes is worked out. 
Of course, cavalry can be aided greatly in its minor roles as well as in its 
principal roles. And it is obvious that of these minor roles reconnaissance 
is that one which derives the most benefit from the assistance of aircraft. 

It must be understood that aircraft units must be assigned to large 
cavalry units for use in the cavalry missions, and these are different and 
under different control from those independent aircraft units sent out by 
army headquarters for purposes of exploration or for any other employ- 
ment. 

Quite contrary to a very popular misconception, cavalry was used 
extensively on every front during the great war. Just before the great 
Russian debacle the Russian army was employing 50 cavalry divisions on 
the Eastern front. Germany and Austria had on this same front 20 cav- 
alry divisions. And in other theaters of war the British employed 7 cav- 
alry divisions, the Belgians 2, the French 10, the Bulgarians 2, the Ru- 
manians 2, the Serbians 1, the Italians 4, and the Turks several. In addi- 
tion to cavalry organized in divisions there were numerous cavalry bri- 
gades, regiments and squadrons employed in every army as divisional and 
corps cavalry. France and Germany alone had more than 600 squadrons 
employed outside of cavalry divisions. 

It is remarkable to note the assurance with which some persons (who 
should be better informed) have disparaged the work of cavalry during 
the great war or freely predict the decline of its usefulness in future. It 
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came to the writer’s attention that one of these persons recently had stated 
in a lecture that in the last one hundred years there was not a case of a 
successful mounted attack by cavalry against foot troops. Whereas, the 
writer could name more than forty cases (in the latest and greatest of 
wars) of successful mounted attacks against foot troops in which cavalry 
commands consisting of from one squadron to a brigade have been en- 
gaged. Indeed, there were not more than six or eight cases of failure, a 
truly remarkable fact. 

And when we consider the fact that cavalry can fight dismounted as 
well as mounted, that its mounted maneuvers may place it in advantageous 
places to employ its fire power, that its mounted attacks (not boot-to- 
boot charges) have proved so successful and promise with the proper 
employment of modern fire power to be even more so, its future usefulness 
should be almost unbounded. Provided, however, that we see clearly and 
provide our army with a cavalry numerous and well trained. 

Every great general of the war has expressed his belief in the future 
brilliant role of cavalry. It is only the lesser individuals who refuse to 
be informed, close their eyes and choose to doubt. 

No longer ago than September, 1925, the Bolshevik Russian Govern- 
ment mobilized four armies for maneuvers. They have had great ex- 
perience of war, and to our astonishment we find that each of the four 
armies, as they called them, was composed of approximately one or two 
infantry divisions and four cavalry divisions. 

Among the many instances of cavalry action during the war which 
are convincing as to the value of cavalry and the feasibility and possi- 
bilities of the mounted attack under modern conditions, is the attack on 
Beersheba in Palestine, October 31, 1917. The Turks were entrenched 
around Beersheba with its water supply, and it was necessary to the 
British attacking force that they enter the town that day because they 
had no water after their long march of approach across the desert. Un- 
less the attack had succeeded that day it would have been necessary to 
have retraced their march in search of water, and this would have 
amounted to a disaster. Without water they could not have waited for 
the morrow to resume the attack with the chance of still further delay 
and utter prostration of thirsty men and animals. 

The infantry division in front of the town succeeded in carrying the 
outer defenses, and then was held up under fire. It could do no more that 
day. A cavalry brigade attacked dismounted against the rear of the town 
and after some progress was held up by the fire of machine guns and 
artillery. The 4th Australian Light Horse Brigade found itself between 
the infantry division on its left and the dismounted cavalry brigade on its 
right, both unable to advance farther. It was growing late. Something 
had to be done. Orders were received for the brigade to attack. The 
brigadier in command was reminded of the water situation and the im- 
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perative necessity of entering the town before nightfall. He was con- 
vinced that a dismounted attack would be held up as the others had been. 
He decided to attack mounted in three lines of mounted skirmishers. Al- 
though opposed by artillery and machine guns and infantry in trenches, 
the attack was successful, and with very little loss the troopers, sup- 
ported by fire of their own machine guns, galloped over the Turks and 
their trenches and into the town to the amazement of both the enemy 
and their own supporting troops. The leading lines of horsemen had 
galloped through and over the first lines of defense and attacked the 
enemy reserves. The succeeding lines on reaching the trenches had leaped 
from their horses to the ground and fought and overcome the Turks with 
their rifles. A reserve regiment followed and galloped into the town and 
secured the wells. The mounted attack had taken the town and its water 
supply, captured more than 50 officers and more than 1,000 men, a num- 
ber of field artillery guns and machine guns, a quantity of supplies; and 
the brigade then held the town against counter attack that night until 
relieved early in the morning by the infantry and cavalry that had been 
attacking in front and rear during the day. 

This is only one of many examples of the use of cavalry in its prin- 
cipal role—to participate in battle with the other arms. On a greater 
scale could be cited the work of the four British cavalry divisions in Pal- 
estine in September, 1918, or the Italian cavalry in the battle of Vittorio- 
Veneto in October, 1918, or the Polish and Bolshevik cavalry in 1920. 

But the action of cavalry is so varied and the instances so numerous 
that it would take volumes to describe them. Cavalry is of no value in 
those situations of stabilized positions, stalemate and trench warfare that 
prevailed for three years on the Western Front. But the moment a great 
rupture is made by one or the other of the opponents and movement com- 
mences, that army which has failed to provide itself with and to maintain 
a numerous cavalry is certain to regret it. 

We can never hope to terminate a campaign by reason of a great and 
decisive victory without the aid of a numerous cavalry. Cavalry more 
than ever before is indispensable. Machine guns aid cavalry. Tanks aid 
cavalry. Airplanes aid cavalry. Trucks aid cavalry. And these modern 
appliances in the hands of our enemies will make our quickly moving cav- 
alry more necessary than ever before on the battlefield. The supporting 
fire of modern quick firing weapons has made it possible to do things with 
cavalry that were not dreamed of a few years ago. 

The combination of airplanes, tanks and cavalry will give to our lead- 
ers of the future the greatest opportunity for the employment of genius. 











With The Indian and The 
Buffalo In Montana 


By 
Brigadier-General EDWARD J. McCLERNAND 


from West Point, and in compliance with the provisions of the 

order assigning the members of my class to their several regi- 
ments, I reported at the Headquarters of mine, then at Omaha Barracks, 
Nebraska. 

While the Headquarters and two battalions, as the squadrons were 
then called, were thus located within, or near, the confines of civilization, 
the third was serving at Fort Ellis in far-off Montana, where I was 
directed to report. Two classmates, Schofield and Jerome, en route to 
Fillis, met me at Omaha. 

Quite a number of the members of our class had already passed 
through Omaha, en route to their various stations, and had been cordially 
entertained by the late Captain William P. Clark, who was then adjutant 
of the Second Cavalry, and by other gay spirits of the same regiment and 
the Ninth Infantry. The hospitality inaugurated for our preceding class- 
mates continued to flow in our honor, and the post was indeed a merry 
place. I am inclined to think the Department Commander, General Augur, 
who resided at the Barracks, thought the feasting and good cheer for the 
class of ’70 was continuing too long, for one day when we had proceeded 
to join, and gotten only as far as the town, we met the General on the 
st:reet, whereupon he said he supposed we intended to start that day, and 


| N the autumn of 1870 I joined the Second Cavalry as a graduate 


Brigadier-General Edward J. McClernand, retired, who died February 9, 1926, was 
born at Jacksonville, Illinois, December 29, 1848. He was the son of Major-General 
John A. McClernand, who commanded the 13th Army Corps in the Civil War. 

General McClernand entered West Point in 1866, and upon graduation was assigned 
to the Second Cavalry. He served with great distinction during the Indian campaigns 
of the “Seventies,” and was brevetted a First Lieutenant “For gallantry in pursuit of 
Indians, and in actions against them at Bear Paw Mountains, Montana, September 30, 
1877,” and received the Congressional Medal of Honor “For most distinguished gal- 
lantry in action against Nez Perce Indians.” 
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tiago Campaign, and was recommended for a brevet “For gallantry in action against 
the Spanish forces at Santiago, Cuba, July 1, 1898,” for which deed he later received 
the Silver Star Citation. 
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Colonel of the 44th U. S. Infantry, volunteers. He was Chief-of-Staff of the Depart- 
ment of the Missouri at Omaha, Nebraska, in March, 1905, and later the same year 
was on duty as military attache with the Japanese Army. 

In 1906 he commanded the 1st Cavalry at Fort Clark, Texas. He then served at 
Rock Island Arsenal, Illinois, as President of the Cavalry Equipment Board. He was 
retired as Brigadier-General in December, 1912. 
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bade us good-bye. We replied that such had been our intention, but there 
was not sufficient time to make the necessary preparations. We were then 
five blocks from our hotel, which was as far from the depot. The Gen- 
eral drew his watch and very politely, but with much positiveness, said, 
“Young gentlemen, you have an abundance of time, you have an hour.” 
The hint was taken, our trunks packed with more haste than care and 


the depot was reached none too soon. 

















A Group at Fort Laramie, Wyoming, in 1866. 


General Augur, Department Commander when the author reported at Omaha 
Barracks, is at the right, Others from left to right are: Generals A. H. Terry, W. S. 
Harney (whose discipline is referred to by General McClernand), W. T. Sherman, a 
Sioux squaw, Generals N. G. Taylor and S. F. Tappan. This was a commission sent 
from Washington to secure from Red Cloud’s Indians the authority to construct three 
forts, i. e, Connor, Phil Kearny and C. F. Smith. Although Red Cloud refused per- 
mission for the latter two, the government built them. The result was the Fetterman 
Massacre, which took place outside Fort Phil Kearny, in December, 1866, in which 81 
whites were killed. Before two years had passed, Indian activities led to the abandon- 


ment of all three forts by the government. 


Many of our newly made friends accompanied us to the train. To 
these we said good-bye, and turned our faces and our thoughts to our 
future and unknown home. When I say unknown, I mean not only to 
ourselves, but nearly so to our friends at Omaha Barracks. No map 
could be found showing the location of Fort Ellis, which was generally, 
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and properly, supposed to be near the headwaters of the Missouri River. 
No one offered any more definite information, and with this we were forced 
to be content. 

Cur journey along the Union Pacific Railroad to Ogden, its western 
terminus, was novel and interesting. The army officers whom we met at 
the different stations thought we were en route to a wild and mysterious 
land, roamed over by numerous savage tribes of Indians. In the posses- 
sion of youth and health, this ignorance of Montana only increased our 
desire to reach it. 

A Stage Coach Journey 

Thirty miles northwest of Ogden at a place called Corinne, a station 
on the Central Pacific Railroad, we left the railway intending to take a 
stage-coach on the following day, and late in the afternoon saw the Mon- 
tana coach arrive. It turned the corner near our hotel with the horses 
at a full gallop, and the air made merry with the crack of the driver’s 
whip. I learned afterwards that this speed was attained only while 
passing through a village. Doubtless the autocrat of the ribbons imag- 
ined he increased his importance thereby among the villagers. 

Corinne, in the days of which we speak, was not a pretty town, but 
it was a lively one; made so by drivers called bull-whackers, or mule-skin- 
ners, according as they blistered with the long whips they carried, the 
hide of the bull or the mule, and by gamblers and toughs generally. All 
night the noise of merrymaking as well as of quarrelling went on; still 
further enlivened every little while by some rowdy practicing with his 
revolver. As the walls of my hotel were only thin pine boards, I man- 
aged to while away part of a nearly sleepiess night by calculating the 
chances of a bullet’s coming in my direction. 

The morning found us up bright and early, making our final prepa- 
rations for a stage ride of more than five hundred miles. Observing, 
with some displeasure, that the coach had not been dusted out since its 
arrival on the previous evening, I called the attention of one of the guards 
to the supposed omission, when he turned upon me with a look of pro- 
found contempt and muttering something about my being the worst 
“tenderfoot” (a name given on the Plains to newcomers from the East) 
he ever saw, quietly entered the stage and, with his ugly, sawed off, double- 
barreled shot-gun, placed himself so as to occupy the entire front seat, 
usually considered the best. It was my first lesson in frontier life, but it 
began to dawn upon me that my ways were not those of the far west, and 
as the people there seemed to be rather set in their manners and customs, 
I concluded it would be the part of wisdom to somewhat alter my own. 
Fortunately, the coach was not crowded; the pompous driver, three brag- 
ging guardsmen and three “tenderfeet” constituting the crew and pas- 
senger list. 

The road through Idaho was dusty, and the country uninviting, but 
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on crossing from the west to the east, the main range of the Rocky Moun- 
tains at a point called Pleasant Valley, owing to a depression on the moun- 
tain top, we beheld the grass covered hills and fertile valleys of Montana 
Passing here on another occasion, I was amused by a fellow-passenger, 
a Jew, who, all the way up the mountain kept urging the driver to 
“whoop ’em up,” referring to the horses, while we continued at a snail’s 
pace the long ascent. After reaching the summit the horses were given 
their heads and the whip and we descended the steep grade at a furious 
gait, whereupon the Jew, clinging as best he could to the sides of the 
coach, called out, ‘Hold up, driver, hold up!” “Why,” replied the latter, 
“IT thought you told me to ‘whoop ’em up’”? “So I did,” said the Jew, 
“but I didn’t say to whoop them down.” 

No account of the stage ride from Corinne to Montana in 1870 would 
be complete without a word about the relay and eating stations. The 
four horses were changed every ten or fifteen miles, the distance between 
stations varying somewhat with the nature of the road, and the location 
of water. The buildings were nearly all constructed of rough logs, and 
erected in the most primitive way. Where food was served, one end of 
the cabin was assigned as a kitchen and eating room, while the other was 
used as a stable, the dividing wall between the two being of the most 
flimsy material. Meals were served three times a day, and a half hour 
allowed for each. The breakfast hour varied from 5 to 9 A. M. and supper 
from 5 to 10 P. M., according to the location of the particular station, with 
dinner sandwiched in between without any apparent endeavor to divide 
the hours equally. The menu was simple, but not good. The frying pan 
seemed to be a favorite utensil with every cook, while the amount of 
grease supplied was enough to eat up all the profits derived from economies 
practiced elsewhere. Perhaps my experience on one occasion will suffice 
to give a general idea of the food furnished. We arrived at the supper 
station with our lips, nostrils and throats sore and feverish from alkaline 
dust; everyone wishing for something cool and refreshing. The food put 
before us was, as usual, swimming in grease and most uninviting, but at 
the end of the meal our hopes were raised by the waitress asking me if 
I would have some fruit. “Fruit,” said I, “have you fruit?” “Oh, yes,” 
replied the haughty damsel who condescended to serve us, ‘“‘we have dried 
peaches.” 

Travelling, as we did, day and night, we caught on the morning of 
the fifth day our first glimpse of Helena, containing at that time about 
four thousand inhabitants. Having passed but few houses since leaving 
Corinne, other than the aforedescribed station huts, a town was a wel- 
come sight. On entering the village the driver applied the whip unmerci- 
fully, frightening the broken-down horses into a gallop; we dashed through 
the streets in becoming style, to the great delight of numerous small boys. 
It was a repetition of the grand entree into Corinne. 
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At Helena, Lieutenant Schofield and I received orders to join our 
companies (as “troops” were then named), then in camp near Fort Shaw 
on the Sun River, while the third member of our party, Lieutenant Jerome, 
was to continue his journey to Fort Ellis. 

Taking another stage-coach, Schofield and I reached Fort Shaw in 
about eighteen hours, and reported at camp. 

Reporting for Duty 

Presumably all young officers are rather green on joining. I know 
we were. Having no clothing suitable for the field, the captain in com- 
mand of our battalion, or squadron, as we will call it frequently hereafter, 
took us to the Quartermaster’s store-house and fitted us out in the cloth- 
ing of a private. In those days but slight attention was given to the cut 
of the enlisted man’s clothing, and it must be admitted we did not present 
a very officer-like appearance. In this garb, however, we were taken 
to report to the Post Commander, General Gibbon, who received us cor- 
dially until informed that we came to report for duty, whereupon he 
directed us to first don a proper uniform and then report without delay. 
Somewhat crestfallen, we went back to camp, a mile away, and returned 
in full uniform in a mist that was almost a rain. At the time, we thought 
the General’s idea of discipline was only equalled by that which tradition 
credited to old Harney. 

In a few days, some time in the latter part of November, our squad- 
ron received orders to return to Fort Ellis, distant one hundred and 
eighty miles. The weather was cold, frequent snow storms were encoun- 
tered, and the nights were particularly severe. Schofield and I were 
poorly equipped for such a march, and at several camps we slept but 
little. 

After our long and weary journey to reach Ellis, my friend and I 
were not a little disappointed to find the post was a collection of log 
houses, with dirt roofs covered with boards. On the northwest and south- 
east corners there were block-houses, through the portholes of which an 
effective rifle fire could be delivered. The fort served to protect the 
extreme eastern settlements of Montana. To the westward, scattered 
over a large area were twenty-five or thirty thousand settlers, while to 
the east, if we except the buildings at the Crow Indian Agency, there was 
not a house for many hundreds of miles. On the latter side, that is to the 
east, the Crows were our nearest red neighbors, while beyond them, down 
the Yellowstone Valley, were the favorite hunting grounds of the Sioux, 
the Cheyennes and the Arapahoes, three of the most warlike and power- 
ful Indian tribes. 

Fort Ellis was located in the upper end of the beautiful Gallatin Val- 
ley, three miles from the little town of Bozeman, and on the east fork 
of the Gallatin River, a clear and sparkling trout stream. The valley 
is thirty-three miles long and from five to fifteen wide. Mountains from 
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seven to eight thousand feet high nearly surround it and in summer 
it is a lovely spot. At its lower end three rivers, the Jefferson, Madison 
and Gallatin unite and form the Missouri. A few settlers were scattered 
through the valley, which on the east, was open to invasion by the 
Indians through three passes. The first, near Fort Ellis, is Bozeman 
Pass; the second, a narrow gorge about twenty miles north, is named 
Flathead; and the third, Blackfoot Pass, ten miles north of the second 
Through these passes the Indians made several raids upon the settle- 
ments, and did considerable damage. The presence of the troops at Ellis 
undoubtedly materially contributed to diminish the number of such incur- 
sions, although it was exceedingly difficult to intercept a war party 
after it had stolen unobserved into the valley; for the redskins, their mis- 
chief once accomplished, would dash away with the speed of the wind 
and be many miles on their retreat before news of their invasion reached 
the garrison. 

All this made hard work for the troops, keeping the junior officers 
in the saddle almost constantly, and yet it was an exciting and invigorat- 
ing labor. The country was beautiful and full of game, while the element 
of danger always present, added a charm for the younger officers and men. 

Caught In a Blizzard 

In the summer of ’71, two troops were sent down the Yellowstone 
Valley as an escort to the surveyors for the proposed Northern Pacific 
Railroad. The survey was discontinued for the season in the early part 
of November of the same year, at a point one hundred and fifty miles 
from Ellis. One night on the return march a tent caught fire during a 
high wind; this quickly kindled the grass and in an incredibly short time 
the camp was destroyed. To add to the misfortunes of the detachment, 
the weather became stormy and the snow fell to great depth. This 
was followed by intense cold. The situation was reported by courier 
and food and additional clothing were sent from Ellis by the troop to 
which I belonged, and of which I was in temporary command. On the 
mountains immediately east of the post, that are now pierced by a tunnel 
and called the “Snowy Range” by the officials of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, the deep snow greatly impeded our progress. Frequently it 
was necessary to dig out a horse or pack-mule that had sunken to his 
back, and in spite of our earnest efforts all day, night overtook us when 
only eight miles out; utterly worn out, we went into camp in a little 
grove of pines just below the summit of the divide. After many efforts 
a fire was started, but constant attention was required to prevent its being 
extinguished by the drifting snow. That night the thermometer at Ellis, 
a thousand or more feet below us, fell to forty-eight degrees below zero, 
and the wind blew a gale. The cold was intense and sleep out of the 
question; even the animals huddled around the fire in seeking protection 
from the bitter blasts. 
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At daybreak we broke camp, if it may properly be called such, and 
started on, more weary, if that were possible, than when the previous 
night had overtaken us, but mercifully the weather moderated a little 
during the forenoon. 

About 2 P. M. the returning escort was met near the “great bend” 
of the Yellowstone River and both commands turned towards Ellis, intend- 
ing to camp among some cottonwood trees about five miles ahead. After 
marching two miles a blizzard struck us, and the howling wind drove the 
coarse snow, hard and cutting as grains of sand, straight into our faces. 
In a few minutes all land marks were obscured and the trail recently made 
obliterated. As the rapidly drifting snow quickly filled the eyes of any- 
one peering into the storm, each officer took his turn in leading the column 
and forcing his horse to advance against the gale. It grew suddenly 
colder, and after two hours of this desperate struggle it was ascertained 
that we had been travelling in a circle. The sensations produced by such 
a discovery can be appreciated only by one who has been lost on tne 
prairie in the midst of one of those terrible storms. 

Many troopers became numb, and a few threw themselves from their 
saddles and had to be lifted back and forced to follow. It was impossible 
to adjust the loads on the pack-mules, and conditions going from bad to 
worse, all efforts to drive these animals along were abandoned. Some 
men wept and begged to be permitted to lie down and die; others wan- 
dered from the column and were forced to return by those who kept 
their heads. Cries that feet, hands and parts of the face were freezing 
were heard on all sides . Our weary horses seemed unable to continue 
the unequal struggle and were unmercifully spurred to keep them up to 
their work. There was great confusion; for a time it looked as if all 
discipline would be lost, and the command scattered in every direction 
upon the boundless prairie. To keep moving was our only hope, and the 
cooler heads fairly drove the others before them. 

After five hours of this life and death struggle, we stumbled on the 
timber we had been seeking. Trumpeter Page, brave fellow that he was, 
seized his trumpet and sounded the “Rally,” and never did a call sound 
sweeter. It meant life. Six years later Page, then a sergeant, fell, shot 
through the forehead at the battle of the Big Hole, where General Gibbon 
attacked the Nez Percé Indians under Chief Joseph. 

It was fortunate indeed that a thick growth of willows grew among 
the trees in which we had taken shelter; they helped to break the wind 
and made it possible to start fires, for no human being could have lived 
that night out in the open. As it was, fifty-three men out of the one 
hundred and fifty in the command had their extremities frozen, many of 
them severely. 

About the same time a detachment of sixty-five men of the Seventh 
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Infantry, in the field near Fort Shaw, had a similar experience, result- 
ing, as I was told, in twenty-two amputations. 

August, 1872, found us again on the banks of the Yellowstone, escort- 
ing the surveyors of the proposed Northern Pacific Railroad. The escort 
consisted of four companies of the Seventh Infantry and four troops 
of the Second Cavalry, all commanded by Major Eugene M. Baker of the 
latter regiment, who a few years before had given the Piegans such a 
trouncing, and thereby earned the soubriquet of Piegan Baker. 

A Buffalo Hunt 

It was while on this duty that I engaged in my first buffalo chase. 
We were in the Valley of the Yellowstone, nearly opposite the mouth of 
Clark’s Fork, when a herd of about one hundred buffaloes emerged from 
the cottonwood trees along the river, and passed at a full run in front of 
our moving column. Along with a number of others, I received permis- 
sion to give chase, and started off at a furious pace, thoroughly excited 
and oblivious to danger from my horse’s stepping in a gopher hole or 
stumbling on rough ground. 

On we went, every leap of my good steed bringing me closer to the 
now hardly pressed herd. Rifles and pistols commenced to crack, and 
candor compels me to confess I was nearly wild from excitement. As I 
drew alongside of my first buffalo, I was amazed at his great size, and 
as his rapid motion shook the dust from his thick hair, thereby giving 
it a grayish tinge, I was impressed by his resemblance to an elephant, 
or so it seemed to me. 

I was well armed, but in my agitation did poor shooting. In after 
years I learned how to gallop alongside of a buffalo and to send a bullet 
straight to his heart. However, in my first chase, which covered four 
miles, I killed four and naturally felt highly elated. The fourth was a 
huge old fellow; a pistol shot brought him to his knees, when I rode off 
to what seemed to be a safe distance, intending to dismount and finish 
him with my rifle, but my foot had but touched the ground when he 
staggered to his feet and charged. This frightened my horse and he 
tried to break away; had he succeeded, the situation would have been 
critical, for a charging buffalo is a dangerous foe. Moreover, I had lost 
sight of my comrades and was practically alone in an Indian country. 
I have never been able to explain, even to myself, how I managed to reach 
the saddle just in time to escape the horns of the infuriated bull, but when 
I next dismounted it was necessary to employ long-range fire. 

An Indian Fight 

On the 13th of August, 1872, camp was pitched on the left bank 
of the Yellowstone not far below the mouth of Pryor’s Creek within a 
slough that, with the river, entirely surrounded the camp grounds. This 
slough was fringed with large cottonwoods and at the lower end, extend- 
ing some seventy-five yards from the river, there was also a thick growth 
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of tall willow brush. Pickets were posted along the slough, and the 
wagons, perhaps a hundred in number, were parked in the form of an 
ellipse, with one end open, so as to form a corral into which the wagon 
mules, left out to graze during the night, could be driven if necessary. 

The night was dark and about three o’clock on the 14th a few Indians 
succeeded in passing through the picket line unobserved, but while they 
were trying to turn the loose mules in a convenient direction to start them 
into a run for the hills, their presence was discovered by our herders. 
The darkness prevented the Indians from distinguishing the herders as 
white men, and the latter guided the head of the herd into the corral, 
so that when the rush came the mules in rear, following those in advance, 
ran in among the wagons and were secured. At this moment the red 
men were seen and fired upon by a member of the inner guard. This shot 











A Sioux Village in the “Seventies” 
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was quickly followed by others, and cries of, “Indians, here they come 
were heard on all sides as officers and men were awakened and sprang 
to arms. 

At first the confusion was great, owing to the difficulty of distinguish- 
ing friend from foe. Some people thought the pickets were deceived as 
to the presence of Indians, and that they were firing at imaginary red- 
skins, but a volley from the latter, together with their demoniacal yells and 
war-whoops, did away with that belief. The darkness prevented the 
enemy’s taking full advantage of the surprise given us, and a volley from 
our infantry directed at the willows at the lower end of camp, where 
most of the Indians had posted themselves, promptly drove them from 


that point of vantage. 
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We soon pressed forward and regained the timber along the slough, 
from which the pickets had retired. The Indians did not try to hold it, 
as might have been expected; they were, perhaps, surprised in their turn 
at the promptness and vigor of our defense. The semi-circle once more 
in our possession, we felt comparatively safe. 

The savages, dashing about on their ponies in our immediate front, 
kept up an unearthly and diabolical noise, but as it grew lighter they 
retired to the bluffs. These enclosed the valley on two sides of the camp, 
starting about four hundred yards above the latter and gradually reced- 
ing to a rocky point a thousand yards away. From the top of these bluffs 
the Indians tried to pick off our men as the latter dodged from tree to 
tree. Occasionally a daring warrior would dash down from the hills and 
ride his pony at full speed along our front. I do not recall seeing any 
killed, but several were wounded. One pony was killed; his rider being 
picked up by two braves dashing along in rear, and by them carried 
away, one on either side of the dismounted warrior. 

At half past six A. M. the Indians drew off and disappeared down 
the valley. Captain Ball, with two troops, was sent to observe the retir- 
ing enemy, but the latter rode rapidly and were soon lost to sight. Our 
loss was two killed and five wounded, with fifteen or twenty horses 
killed, wounded or missing. In addition, twenty-five beeves, intended for 
food, were driven into the hills and slaughtered. 

This engagement caused much controversy, and the commanding of- 
ficer was criticised by many, but in my opinion this criticism was largely 
unjust. The critics charged, with other censure, that bad judgment was 
shown in the selection of the camp ground. With that view I distinctly 
disagreed. 

The Indians left two déad on the field, and later admitted a loss of 
eleven killed and wounded: -*They had eleven hundred warriors present, 
while our command numbered a little less than five hundred. The losses 
on each side undoubtedly would have been greater but for the darkness 
during the early part of the fight, which made accurate shooting impos- 
sible. The site of the engagement has since been known as Baker’s 
Battleground. 

At 10 A. M. the survey was resumed, but under conditions that did 
not inspire confidence. The fact was realized that the strength of the 
escort was not sufficient to guard the moving trains or the camp, if estab- 
lished, and at the same time give proper protection to the surveyors, who 
frequently were strung out for two or three miles. As a result the chief 
engineer, three days later, decided to discontinue the survey along the 
Yellowstone, and asked to be escorted across country to the Musselshell 
River, to run a line along that stream and over the intervening hills to 


the Missouri. This was done. 
During our survey along the Musselshell, a man who used a surveyor’s 
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compass fell ill, and as his absence materially lessened our daily progress, 
the chief engineer asked me to replace him. As I had not been out of 
West Point long enough to grow rusty in such work, I consented and 
assisted in that way for perhaps ten days. Then the chief, himself, was 
taken, and he further requested that I replace him in selecting the line. 
While I felt considerable misgivings as to my qualifications, I again con- 
sented, and selected the line for the surveyors to follow for the next two 
or three days. As a reward for this assistance, the chief promised a life- 
long pass, but he did not foresee the early failure of Jay Cooke and Com- 
pany, who were financing the enterprise; the long delay that followed in 
prosecuting the surveys, and the creation of a new company under which 
the road was built some years later. To date I have received no pass. 

In the early seventies, the Musselshell country abounded with elk, 
and one evening a band of perhaps five hundred trotted by us just as the 
sun was sinking behind the Judith Mountains. They presented a beautiful 
sight as they disappeared over the rolling hills with their long antlers 
waving like so many plumes. 

We reached Fort Ellis on September 30th, after an absence of about 
two months, and nearly four years passed before the white man again 
penetrated from the West into the Yellowstone Valley. The Indians loved 
their hunting grounds there, and many a brave soldier fell before they 
yielded them. 

Although the years between 1872 and 1876 often saw the troops from 
Ellis in the field, the length of this paper will not permit us to dwell upon 
them. It may be permissible, however, to speak of an incident that oc- 
curred in 1873, while scouting through Blackfoot Pass, as it was a long 
time before I heard the last of it. With my horse, rifle and a young grey- 
hound, in training to run jack rabbits and coyotes, I was off alone trying 
to find a bear, and white ascending a long and gentle sloping mountain, I 
espied one. The country was too open to permit me to get within fair rifle 
range without being seen, so I put spurs to my horse and quickly over- 
hauled bruin. My dog, nevertheless, reached him first, and from his speed 
while in pursuit, it seemed as if he intended to make short work of the 
bear, but as the latter rose on his hind legs and growled, the greyhound 
turned and darted down the mountain like a shot. On returning to camp 
I related my experience to Captain Thompson, whereupon he drew two 
pictures, one of which he entitled, ““McClernand after the Bear,” in which 
I was depicted as in mad pursuit, and the other as “The Bear after Mc- 
Clernand,” wherein I was represented as descending the mountain at a 
speed closely approximating that of the greyhound. Thompson sent the 
pictures to our friends at the post, and it was a long time before I could 
convince them that the drawings really represented Thompson’s sense of 
humor and not my actual agility. 





Cavalry In The Syrian Campaign 


A Transcription 
By 
Captain ROYDEN WILLIAMSON, Cavalry, D. O. L. 


the rebel Druse tribes, they bring new evidence of the utility of 

cavalry in present-day warfare. In the March-April number of 
La Revue de Cavalerie, General Gamelin gives an illuminating account 
of the achievements of the 6th Regiment of Spahis in two actions in the 
last months of 1925, which effectively restored French prestige in the 
Near East and largely contributed to the pacification, now all but accom- 
plished, of that turbulent region. 

These accomplishments were the relief of the besieged garrison in 
the citadel of Rachaya and the capture of Hasbaya. Fought in country 
resembling our own southwest, these operations afford in their tactical 
details instructive lessons for American students of the cavalry arm, at 
the same time proclaiming anew the uncertainty of mechanical substi- 
tutes for horses in situations of difficult terrain, especially where mobility 
and speed are essential to successful issues. 

The campaign, as Genera] Gamelin relates it, was as follows: 


I. The Relief of Rachaya 

The 6th Spahis, after two and a half months in the field in the Riff, 
was suddenly called to Syria. Sailing from Oran on November 8 and 9, 
1925, the regiment disembarked at Beyrouth on the 19th, 20th and 21st. 
The seriousness of the situation required that it march immediately upon 
landing, as the besieged garrison at Rachaya, consisting of one squadron 
of the Foreign Legion and one of the 12th Spahis, had reached the end 
cf its endurance, and the High Command had resolved to move to its re- 
lief as rapidly as possible all available troops capable of reaching it with 
the least possible delay. The fall of this garrison would result in such an 
effect upon the insurgents as to be extremely pernicious. 

Accordingly, the 6th Spahis received orders to entrain on the 21st, 
to reach Chtaura by the narrow gauge railway and, detraining there, 
arrive before Rachaya on the 24th. Entraining was completed by the 
22nd and at 8.00 A. M. of the 23rd the march from Chtaura began. 

The troops forming the expedition, in addition to the cavalry, were 
the 3rd battalion, 4th Colonial Tirailleurs (Commandant Durlot), which 
was transported by rail from Homs to Rayack; one section of 75’s of the 
8th Artillery (Lieutenant Lalande) ; and one section of 65’s, originally di- 


. S particulars emerge from Syria of the French operations against 
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rected to Djezzin (40 kilometers south-southeast of Beyrouth). The en- 
tire command was placed under the orders of Colonel Lobez, 6th Spahis. 

At 9.30 A. M. of the 23rd the Tirailleurs and the 75 battery joined 
the regiment, but the convoy, which had been obliged to make a detour by 
Chtaura while the troops used the direct route from Rayack, was still in 
the rear. It was necessary to wait for it, the troops profiting by the pause 
to water their animals. At 1.00 P. M. the convoy arrived, rested for one 
hour and at 2.00 P. M. the column departed, leaving the Damas Road to 
take the trail for Rachaya. As this route led for a time through a narrow 
pass bordered by steep heights, said to be infested with Druse bands, it 
was important not to advance except with forces concentrated and with 
the convoy enclosed in the column. 

Two hours were required to reach the water hole of Saouri, where 
the command was to bivouac that night. At 3.00 P. M. Colonel Lobez re- 
ceived by airplane a dropped message that indicated the condition of the 
beleagured garrison as very precarious. The Druses had penetrated into 
the citadel and although they had been almost completely ejected, ammu- 
nition was nearly spent. A rapid intervention by the relieving troops was 
urgent if a catastrophe was to be averted. Colonel Lobez decided, there- 
fore, to march until nightfall, so as to be able to attack at the earliest 
moment in the morning. 

Half an hour later a second message was dropped frem a plane, re- 
porting the situation as critical in the extreme. 

“The garrison of Rachaya, which has been violently attacked for 
three days,” it said, “is in a desperate situation. Out of three captains, 
one has been lost, half the officers are wounded and out of 240 men, 30 
are killed and 40 wounded. Nearly all the horses and mules are killed or 
wounded. There is no more ammunition or rations. Half of the citadel 
the French are defending has been taken by the Druses, fighting is from 
court to court with bayonet and grenade and part of the structures is 


in flames. a 
The commander asked for immediate succor by a battalion in trucks 


or else by a force of cavalry, otherwise he would be compelled to attempt 
a sortie. 

In the face of this tragic circumstance, Colonel Lobez, assembling his 
superior officers, laid the facts before them. After a brief study of the 
situation, he decided to risk everything in an attempt to save the garrison. 

The following dispositions were made: The Durlot battalion, not- 
withstanding its great fatigue, would continue to march with the convoy 
until night, resuming at 5.00 A. M. the next day its march to rejoin the 
Spahis and the artillery. These, meanwhile, would push on to Rachaya 
immediately. 

Without doubt the risks were great, since one could not attack in a 
country infested with Druse forces in the middle of the night, but to act 
at once was imperative, since every moment lost might be fatal to the 
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besieged, while an attack launched upon arrival would probably have 
the advantage of surprise. At all events, the French in the citadel and 
the rebel Druses would soon hear close at hand the sound of the guns and 
the moral effect of this would be considerable. 

This decision was promptly communicated to all echelons and the 6th 
Spahis, followed by the section of 75’s, took the road to Rachaya. The 
approach was without incident, for the Druses, believing their prey was 
in their grasp, had assembled their entire force around the citadel. Thus 
it was possible to reach in the night the hills three kilometers northwest 
of Rachaya. 

Suddenly all eyes were struck by a grand though terrible spectacle. 
Before them, on a steep height surrounded by a considerable village, stood 
the citadel in flames. The view was an appalling one. 

Immediately on a neighboring hill a fire glowed. This without doubt 
was a signal, a Druse observation post warning the besiegers of the 
French approach. 

In an instant a platoon of Spahis, flinging themselves from their 
horses, fixed bayonets and dashed for the height where the signal fire was 
burning, but at the first shot the enemy, abandoning the place, fled. What 
was to be done? The march having been discovered, surprise was now 
impossible. An attack by the cavalry alone over broken ground was sure 
to be checked, as the guns in the obscurity could not effectively support it. 
It was decided to fire the field pieces to tell the defenders of the arrival of 
help, then to put the regiment in bivouac on either side of the trail, leaving 
the guns in battery, since owing to the ground it was impossible to move 
them. 

With the first cannon shot the garrison sent up a rocket and soon, in 
spite of the smoke, liaison was established. A pathetic dialogue ensued. 

“Come quickly,” they said. ‘Tomorrow morning,” was replied. 

At such an answer everyone’s heart grieved, but no other decision was 
possible. If the least chance for success in an immediate attack had of- 
fered, not a man would have hesitated, but there was no chance, and a 
check at this time would have been deplorable, perhaps compromising the 
action of the morrow. 

All through the night the 75 section, avoiding the citadel, kept up 
harassing fire, the moral effect of which was important. The enemy, 
feeling the menace of an attack behind him, relaxed the vigor of his 
assaults. The defenders, on the other hand, took hope as they felt their 
chances of succor grow. This fire had another appreciable result; it was 
heard by the Loynet battalion coming from Djezzin and due at Rachaya 
during the course of the 24th. Upon hearing the guns, Commandant 
Loynet decided to make a night march in the indicated direction. At 
11.30 P. M. the North African Tirailleurs reached Kefer-Mechki, where 
they camyed end there a patrol of the 6th Spahis met them. 
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Operation Against Rachaya. 


Colonel Lobez issued at once his orders for the attack. It was to be 
executed by the Loynet battalion and the section of 65’s in an easterly di- 
rection, supported from the north by the first group of Spahi squadrons, 
the second group being held in reserve; the assembled Spahis to be under 
the command of Lieutenant-Colonel de Reals. This order was transmitted 
to the west column. 

Toward 10.00 A. M., as the 75 section opened fire on the slopes south- 
west of Rachaya, the Durlot battalion arrived, but the men were so ex- 
tenuated that they were not able to take part in the action and were held 
as an eventual reserve, so the 6th Spahis attacked in two echelons. 


The first half-regiment, commanded by Commandant Gremaud, left 
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camp mounted about 11.00 A. M., direction: the heights 1,500 meters 
northwest of Rachaya. Colonel Lobez accompanied the second echelon. 
At 11.30 A. M. liaison, fortunately, was established with the left company 
of the west column moving toward the heights dominating Rachaya on 
the southwest. 

The Spahis mounted gained their first objective rapidly and from 
there, across a deep valley, on the slopes of which the trail winds from 
Chtaura into Rachaya, the entire village could be seen. Dismounting to 
fight on foot was done behind the crest; front of attack, 800 meters; first 
objective, the section of the trail crossing the ravine north of Rachaya; 
second objective, the citadel, H-hour, 12.15 P. M. 

The attack started as scheduled. The squadrons, without regard to 
the steepness of the slopes which resemble those along the Rhine, climbed 
to the assault. The artillery, in battery on the camp road, meanwhile 
plastered the eastern part of the village. 

Frantically cheered by the defenders mounted on the walls, the 
Stoeckle squadron at 1.45 P. M. was the first to reach the citadel. As Cap- 
tain Stoeckle, leading the way, entered, he fell into the arms of Captain 
Landriot, commander of the squadron of the Legion. Joy knew no bounds, 
the Legionaires surrounding Lieutenant Joly and wringing his hands. 

The 2nd Squadron, under Captain Proust, reached the village farther 
to the left and notwithstanding the fire of the enemy who, profiting by 
the labyrinth of streets, offered a stiff resistance, succeeded in dislodging 
them. At the head of the 3rd Squadron, Lieutenant-Colonel de Reals 
made his way into the citadel where he was joined by Colonel Lobez, who 
had left the 4th Squadron half way up the slope and had come to con- 
gratulate the defenders and his troops. 

Commandant Loynet’s battalion, its advance elements having estab- 
lished contact with the cavalry, entered Rachaya by the extremity of the 
defile. It was now about 3.00 P. M., and this battalion had accomplished 
an exceedingly trying march, not only on account of the difficulty of the 
country, but because of the fire of the Druses, who had concentrated an 
important part of their forces on this side of the village. Yet such was 
the spirit of the battalion’s assault elements that they broke all opposition. 

To the troops engaged this splendid feat of arms was highly credit- 
able. The garrison of two squadrons, with ammunition and rations ex- 
hausted, had held out heroically for four days, having reached the limit 
of its force. The citadel, half destroyed, was littered with the bodies of 
dead Druses and horses. As for the Tirailleurs, their endurance was be- 
yond praise, while the 6th Spahis, by rapid marching and their resolute 
attack, had played the leading part in the work of rescue. 

II. The Capture of Hasbaya 
Following the relief of Rachaya and in order to exploit the demorali- 
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zation of the Druses resulting from this important success, the Lobez 
column received orders to proceed as soon as possible to attack Hasbaya. 
This attack would be made after junction had been effected with a group 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Clement-Grancourt, coming from Merdjayoune, 
the combined force then to be under the command of Colonel Lobez. 

The north group (Lobez column) started at 6.00 A. M., December Ist, 
and marched via Kefer-Mechki, Libbaya and Kaoubab, where the junction 
with the south group (Clement-Grancourt column) was to be made. The 
march was extremely hard, due to lack of a trail, want of water and the 
chaotic condition of the terrain. Camp that evening was pitched between 
Libbaya and -Youmhour and during the night a strong Druse force at- 
tacked it. This raid was repulsed, but the 6th Spahis suffered one man 
wounded and ten horses killed or wounded. 

On December 2nd the march was resumed and at Kaoubab junction 
with the south group was accomplished. In consequence of the difficul- 
ties encountered during the march by the 75 section and the munitions 
wagons, however, the attack was postponed until noon of the 4th, when the 
infantry would attack by the north, the cavalry by the south. 

The plan of attack was as follows: The two battalions of North 
African Tirailleurs, under Commandant Loynet, with the 21st Battalion 
in the lead, were to cross the Jordan and take, as their first objective, 
Chouayet, where the leading battalion would leave an element. Then, en- 
circling Hasbaya by the heights of the ridge, they would move on Zaiouda 
de Kalhouet-el-Biad, situated on the same ridge. The attack was to be 
supported by all the artillery (one section of 75’s, one section of 65’s and 
all the accompanying mortars) protected by three companies of Sene- 
galais. The 6th Spahis was to cross the Jordan below and move toward 
the ridge ahead of the infantry. Once the ridge was gained, the cavalry 
would face north so as to assist the advance of the infantry by fire on 
La Zaiouda and bar the escape of fugitives. This attack was to be sup- 
ported by tanks from Merdjayoune which would cross the Jordan covered 
by the Spahis, then, taking the road from Herzaioun to Hasbaya, clean 
up the locality. 

Under Lieutenant-Colonel de Reals, the 6th Spahis left camp at noon. 
The command was formed in half-regiments closed up, the first toward 
the left, the second toward the right, the left echelon forming the reserve. 
In this formation the regiment moved down the Kaoubab slope to cross 
the Jordan and take as its first objective the crest of the slope running 
along the hills southwest of Hasbaya. The difficulty of the terrain aimost 
at once forced the troops to dismount. Their movement was continued on 
foot, and at 1.30 P. M., in spite of a lively fusilade by Druse sharpshooters 
hidden in an olive grove, the river was crossed and the olive grove taken. 
The first objective was gained at 2.00 P. M. 
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At this moment the tanks from Merdjayoune arrived. They had been 
delayed, and owing to this circumstance, mistook the Spahis advancing 
through the olive grove for Druses and fired in their direction. The error 
cost three Spahis wounded. The tanks advanced no farther that day. 

The 6th Spahis now took up its advance toward its second objective. 
It was now about 3.30 P. M. Commandant Loynet’s infantry column, 
moving over very difficult ground, was advancing laboriously, and it was 
evident that the operation could not be completed before nightfall. Colonel 
Lobez therefore suspended it, directing the two Tirailleur battalions to 
bivouac in place while the cavalry, after covering the withdrawal of the 
tanks, would return to camp on foot, its led horses having already been 
taken there. Some of these animals, while re-ascending the slope, had 
been killed by Druse fire. 

At 6.00 A. M. the next morning the attack was resumed. To facilitate 
freedom of movement and in order to place as many rifles as possible on 
the firing line, permission was given to leave mounts behind. 

The Jordan was crossed at 7.00 A. M. and at 7.46 A. M. the first 
position was taken. The movement toward the second position began im- 
mediately. The Proust squadron led the way in the direction of La Za- 
iouda. A quarter of an hour later the second half-regiment, at the order 
of Lieutenant-Colonel de Reals, launched its attack in support of the first. 
In the several echelons, machine guns, guarded by a platoon, supported 
the attack elements. The Chabord squadron covered the movement toward 
the crest on the right, while the Senegalais, in echelon to the north, cov- 
ered it on the left. 

Steep slopes and ground strewn with enormous rocks made the ad- 
vance extraordinarily wearisome and trying. Moreover, the Reals’ force 
could depend only on machine gun support, as all the artillery was con- 
centrating its fire ahead of the Loynet battalion, which also was encounter- 
ing difficulty. 

With consummate dash, nevertheless, the several elements of Spahis 
progressed without stopping, gained the dead spaces at the double to take 
shelter frum the fire of the defenders on La Zaiouda, and at 9.30 A. M. 
seized the crest. The 2nd and 3rd Squadrons, exceeding all hopes, took 
La Zaiouda, which they at once organized for defense against Druse 
counter-attacks. The infantry continued its painful advance, but not 
until 3.00 P. M. did it effect contact with the cavalry. 

The Tunisian battalions relieved the Spahis at La Zaiouda at 6.30 
P. M. and the troopers returned to their camp, after adding two and a 
half hours of marching to their advance and attack of the morning. Yet 
to their already glorious laurels they had added another brilliant day. For 
these two operations the regiment was cited in army orders and decorated 
with the Croix-de-Guerre. 
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Save through the meager and often erroneous accounts of corre- 
spondents and news agencies, the public has heard little of these actions. 
Official reports, now becoming available, credit the 6th Spahis with having 
restored a very grave situation, while the French High Commissioner to 
Syria, M. de Jouvenel, has acknowledged that it was due in great measure 
to the action of this cavalry force that the fortunate change in Syrian 
affairs was effected in 1925. 
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By 
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land, Major Edgar S. Linthicum, Medical Corps, wrote a special 

report to the Surgeon-General on conditions in the army affecting 
the morale of officers and men. Among other things this report stated: 
“For the past seven years the army has gone through a period of driving 
energy which it is believed has eliminated the weaklings. . . With a 
sum of total endeavors we have overreached and approached the limit of 
endurance physical and mental. We are driving under our own mental 
duress in an effort to keep apace, yet unable to accomplish all in our aver- 
age day, no part of which seems available for physical exercise. Night 
work is the rule and a present-day necessity.” 

While the report mentioned most of the factors which are concerned 
in the state of affairs described, I am of the opinion that one matter 
deserving of special attention should have been considered, and that is 
the question of eccentricity among officers. As all officers are leaders, 
and, as the opportunity comes sooner or later to all to indulge their pe- 
culiarities, it seems to me appropriate to examine the subject of eccen- 
tricity as a factor affecting true leadership with the attendant reaction on 
the morale of subordinate officers or soldiers. 

During my service I have observed that it is really not so much the 
amount of actual work which breaks down morale and makes for diffi- 
culties, but it is the atmosphere in which such work is performed. The 
easiest situation from the point of view of labor expended, becomes the 
hardest if there is an air of indecision, hard driving tactics, antagonism, 
and the curtailment of privileges to no purpose by those charged with 
administration. 

We are all familiar with accounts of real or fancied ill treatment o* 
subordinates at the hands of their superiors. In nearly every gathering, 
many officers’ names will be mentioned, and there are always some who 
will classify them in terms of opprobrium. Graduates of the service 
schools will characterize some instructors as “beyond the pale,” “in- 
human” or “despicable.” On the other hand when certain other officers’ 
names are under discussion the very opposite picture is drawn. They are 
“good scouts,” “square,” “approachable,” “a peach of a C. O.” In the 
course of this article I want to analyze in a limited way some of the causes 
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of such opinions, and to indicate my conception of the remedy which 
cannot fail sooner or later of application in the army, if real progress is 
to ensue. 
The New Psychology 

The cause of very general adverse criticism may be expressed in the 
word: ECCENTRICITY. At this point I must digress in order to ex- 
plain some of the latest developments in psychology so that readers who 
are not familiar with the subject may gain an idea of what we know of 
mental mechanisms. The foundations of what may be properly called the 
New Psychology were laid down in Vienna in 1890 by Dr. Sigmund Freud, 
a neurologist. This investigator may be said to deserve as important a 
place in the field of psychology as did Darwin in that of biology. His 
principles have found such a wide application that they bid fair to be- 
come a complete philosophy of life, and to be of far more value than all 
previous philosophies. To Freud belongs the credit of the discovery of 
that portion of the mind by him called the Unconscious, and to his patience 
and perseverance must be ascribed the instrument of precision by which 
this region is explored, namely, psychoanalysis. 

The Unconscious 

In the study of mental operations it is seen that there is a mass of 
material which is not in the consciousness at ali times, but may be sum- 
moned to aprear before consciousness: in other words, there are facts, 
memories, mental images which we can recall when we desire to do so. The 
name applied to that part of the mind in which such ideas, facts and 
images are stored is the Fore-conscious. But there is another mass of 
material which cannot readily be recalled, in fact, cannot be recalled at 
all without the instrument of psycho-analysis. From the time of birth 
and even before, all experiences, not only those of recent date, but every- 
thing that has ever happened, have made some impression on the mind. 
A gradual process of forgetting has taken place and finally we are unable 
to remember a vast amount of past experiences. The store-house of this 
material is designated by the new school of psychologists as the Uncon- 
scious. The Unconscious is not to be regarded as the unknowing part of 
the mind, but only as that which is unknown without special analysis. All 
during life there are sinking into the realm of the Unconscious all sorts of 
perceptions and sensations which cannot be recovered by conscious effort. 

Modern mental science has made the discovery that the combined 
mental and physical organism is in a large degree under the control of 
the Unconscious, that conscious acts are determined in the Unconscious. 
A classical illustration of the action of the Unconscious as a determinant 
of conscious action is furnished by the power of the hypnotist over a sub- 
ject. The hypnotist tells one who is in the trance that when he awakens, 
he will take a chair from the floor and set it upon a table. Later after 
consciousness is fully regained, at the proper time, the subject carries 
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out the directions of the hypnotist. An interesting point about the matter 
is that if asked why he does this, he gives some plausible reason, such as 
that the chair was in the way, but fails entirely to connect up his action 
with the power exerted over him during the hypnotic trance. The lesson 
to be drawn from this illustration is that everyone is in the same situation 
in everyday life. The hypnotist in reality is a part of the self, the Un- 
conscious, and the subject is the small division of the mind known as the 
consciousness. We are motivated by processes which are not apparent to 
us, however much we may imagine we know exactly what caused us to 
perform certain actions. The real causes are hidden from us and the 
assigned motives are mere pretexts. From certain mental diseases, from 
dreams, from mistakes in reading, speaking and writing and from other 
actions, we deduce unconscious ideas and wishes, which we never directly 
experience as such, but whose effects on our behavior are clearly demon- 


Tin The Censor 


It is a characteristic of the Unconscious that it represents archaic or 
a social material which would come into conflict with civilized modes of 
taought and action. The force or desire behind human behavior is spoken 
of by Freud as the Libido. The elements of this driving force are the 
desire for life, love and action. The effect of the libido is to cause the 
archaic: impulses of the Unconscious to attempt to enter consciousness, 
but they only do so in a symbolic form which does not place the ego in 
conflict with society. This transformation is accomplished by a power 
which seems to operate between the field of the Unconscious and that of 
the consciousness, which, for want of a better name, Freud has called 
the Censor. The censor reviews the ideas and material constantly strug- 
gling to enter the consciousness from the hidden regions of the Uncon- 
scious and prevents them from entering except in such a way as to become 
acceptable to consciousness, 

There is a reason why the material stored in the Unconscious never 
enters consciousness in its true form. The reason assigned for such in- 
hibition is called repression, or the attempt to eradicate such thoughts 
from the mind. Repression is determined by the sense of intolerability 
which ideas or experiences have awakened. The Unconscious represses 
what seems intolerable to it, the standard of tolerability being different in 
different individuals. So changed are the final products due to the censor 
that they appear in consciousness as symptoms or symbols, the original 
unconscious determinants being completely disguised. For example there 
exists in the Unconscious of some people the desire to inflict pain on others. 
This is known as sadism. This archaic method of obtaining pleasure may 
break through into consciousness in the form of teasing others, but the 
individual does not know the source of his pleasure, as thus symbolized. 

Dreams 

The greatest degree of symbolization occurs in dreams. According 

to Freud, dreams represent the fulfillment of unconscious wishes, wishes 
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which because of conflicts, or their manifest impropriety, or a social ten- 
dency, are sternly repressed from consciousness and buried in the depths 
of the Unconscious. Lay* relates an example of a dream with its in- 
terpretation: “A man dreams that a burglar enters his room and that 
he fires a pistol at the intruder again and again, and the bullets hit the 
burglar every time, but do not kill him. After telling me this very brief 
dream the dreamer asked me what I could make out of it. I told him 
that the complete analysis of any dream would take hours of study even 
a dream so short as this. But I pointed out to him that the evident wish 
in this dream was to accomplish something the real doing of which was 
in some way frustrated. I asked him if he had not been dissatisfied with 
the quality of some of his performances. He admitted with an expression 
of much regret that he was wasting a great deal of his time which should 
have been more profitably employed. He read reams of novels which he 
forgot as soon as he had read them.” 
Complexes 

A brief survey of what are known as complexes will complete this 
hasty review of the principal aspects of the new psychology. The term 
complex is given to an idea or a group of ideas with which is associated a 
painful or unpleasant feeling, on account of which an attempt is made to 
repress it into the Unconscious. The diagnosis of a complex rests on the 
emotional disturbance connected with it. For example, the ordinary 
person maintains a somewhat unaffected attitude toward the employment 
of animals for experimental purposes, but the antivivisectionist shows an 
intense emotional reaction, indicating that buried in his Unconscious is a 
painful association of ideas on this or a related subject. It is natural to 
remember pleasant and to forget painful occurrences. A complex buried 
in the Unconscious associates itself with a number of other ideas, all of 
which take on the unpleasant quality. The person in whose mind com- 
plexes are forming will not, without an effort, be able to remember these 
ideas when he wants them. The complexes will detach from the fore- 
conscious, where are stored the ideas which are subject to voluntary re- 
call, one person’s name, another person’s address, another’s occupation, 
and drag them down towards the Unconscious. It is evident from this that 
all during life, from infancy on, complexes and associated painful ideas 
have been forming in the Unconscious. The complexes continue to develop 
and to attach more and more ideas to themselves until finally our minds, 
even those who are completely normal, are made up of an overwhelming 
amount of forgotten or repressed matter. The most successful men, 
therefore, will have the fullest memories, will be able to converse most 
entertainingly, for they will have the fewest complexes as inhibitions on 
their mental life, whether that mental life be expressed in words or action. 


* Wilfrid Lay: Man’s Unconscious Conflict. 
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Definition of Eccentricity 

With this information in mind I believe the following definition of 
eccentricity will be acceptable: Eccentricity is that form of behavior be- 
yond the limits of normal variation in the reaction to unconscious com- 
plexes. As an example may be mentioned the case of an officer who has 
an inferiority complex (which is described below) with a partial realiza- 
tion of the trouble. He may have enough force of will to combat the feel- 
ing of insecurity which arises within his breast, and though in command 
of troops, does not become a hard driver. When, however, an officer fails 
to conquer the urge of the complex in that he goes beyond the limit of 
normal behavior, it may be said he is eccentric. 

Types of Eccentricity 

From the experiences detailed by many officers and from my own 
observations, I have selected six types of eccentricity, which, to my mind. 
do much to undermine morale among associates and subordinates. They 
are as follows: 

(1) The explosive type. The picture is that of an o‘ficer who takes 
advantage of his rank in relieving nervous tensions. He will exhibit in- 
tense anger at the errors of others, although in many cases the errors are 
the result of his own faulty instructions. That makes little difference, 
hcwever. He endeavors to inspire in those about him a fear of his power, 
and by no means takes into account the reactions of the officers and men 
under him to such a course of conduct. He will brook no comment and 
will receive no suggestions. He constantly appeals to the disciplinary 
powers of the service. He reminds his subordinates that he ‘‘makes out 
efficiency reports,” and has the power of preferring charges against those 
who do not obey the letter of the law. 

Man’s natural disposition is sensitive, and any situation which tends 
to detract from his self-respect, or from the self-regarding instinct, pro- 
duces conscious and unconscious resentment, thereby detracting from the 
efficiency of his work. Hence, officers of the explosive type are surrounded 
by antagonism; errors tend to become multiplied and soon a vicious circle 
is formed; the more intolerant the officer and the more frequent his rages, 
the greater the number of errors. 

The new psychology explains the regression to anger so common 
among the explosive type of individuals as a byway of the libido due to 
the thwarting of an unconscious wish. Errors or faults of associates or 
subordinates merely furnish excuses for the relief of a tension which has 
resulted from repression of an asocial desire. Notwithstanding the con- 
scious excuses such a person may find in justification of his course of 
conduct, at bottom there is the persistence of an infantile sadistic wish, 
or the desire to gain pleasure by inflicting pain on others. This uncon- 
scious determinant is plainly indicated by the verbal castigation meted 
ou: to offenders. Since actual physical cruelty cannot be resorted to in 
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these civilized days, a substitution is made in the form of words. If of- 
ficers, who find it extremely satisfying to themselves to become angry 
and sarcastic, would attempt to control such outbursts, not only would 
the service gain much, but the individual himself would be in far better 
position to cope with the situation. 

(2) The busy body. This is an officer who apparently has more work 
than he can do. He complains that there are not enough hours in the day 
for him to accomplish his tasks. He is never satisfied with the work of 
subordinates, and is constantly revising, editing, or changing their results. 
As would be expected, this type is soon doing all the work and the subor- 
dinates very little. Real efficiency suffers and the output is below normal. 
The busy body type of officer is under the domination of a complex termed 
by Adler the Inferiority complex. As has been noted the Unconscious 
thinks in an archaic or elemental way, and is satisfied with broad and 
primal gratifications. It gets great satisfaction from a feeling of su- 
periority, or greater strength or power, when comparing itself with other 
individuals. Any feeling of inferiority is too painful for contemplation, 
hence, in most persons there is a defense reaction against the slightest 
suggestion of inferiority which usually consists in emphasizing whatever 
of superiority the Unconscious can grasp in any situation. 

The origin of the inferiority complex dates back to childhood when 
the young child is bewildered by the manifoldness and apparent chaos of 
reality. With inadequate ability to grasp the significance of the environ- 
ment, the mind adopts the simplest conceptions, among which antithesis 
is the easiest. One of the most primitive of these conceptions is the anti- 
thesis, up-down or below-above, which is implanted in the child mind by 
the action of gravity and the power of man to stand erect, reinforced by 
the falling connected with weakness and death, and the increased re- 
sistance to gravity as the child grows. This conception is extended to 
nearly every human relationship, the “upper” position becoming the goal 
of effort, and symbolizing all that is desirable in life. The persistence of 
the sense of inferiority in the Unconscious of the adult is the cause of the 
most uneasy attitude of mind, of a sense of fear of the unknown. The 
defense is often manifested by an effort to keep in touch with the enemy 
(i. e., the environment). The individual is always on the alert to avoid 
surprise; he is continually engaged in exploration; always testing and 
retesting the surroundings. All this tends to exaggeration and there de- 
velops ultra-conscientiousness (so often mistakenly praised as a model for 
others), a love of detail for its own sake, and generally an incapacity for 
decision. Violent assertions of superiority manifest themselves and there 
is a demand for praise or flattery, as this is somewhat of an antidote for 
the innate feeling of inferiority. 

In the attempt to become superior to others and to the environment, 
persons dominated by an inferiority complex exercise a petty tyranny 
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over subordinates and others; they search for the mistakes of others and 
make “mountains of mole-hills,” so that by demonstrating their own su- 
periority in given situations they may satisfy the unconscious by mas- 
querading as superior individuals. As the inferiority complex cannot be 
overcome by such measures, and as such persons tend to exhibit “nervous 
breakdowns” sooner or later, a psychoanalysis is indicated, so that every 
effort may be concentrated in banishing groundless fears. 

(3) The hypocrital type. Officers who may be properly classified 
under this head generally pose as geniality itself. They promise every- 
thing. Their whole attitude is apparently a desire to please others. They 
usually promise so much that they are unable to fulfill even a small part 
of their promises. Fear of censure from higher authority causes them to 
use some secret method of defeating the desires of subordinates. In time 
the character of such officers becomes known, and they lose what popu- 
larity they have attained, and worse, they lose the respect and confidence 
of their subordinates. Such a course of conduct is another aspect of the 
inferiority complex. It is the result of a failure on the part of the adult 
to overcome a feeling of inferiority implanted in childhood by an over- 
bearing and egotistical parent. It is a great wrong for parents to main- 
tain that the child knows nothing and to emphasize his inferior position. 
It is a terrific handicap for any child to be brought up to fear authority 
to such an extent that the self-abasement instinct becomes overdeveloped, 
és is the case in persons described under the hypocrital type. 

(4) The inattentive type. Under this caption may be classed officers 
who pay very little attention to their organizations. They adopt no poli- 
cies, but allow everything to be done by subordinates. The result is a 
lack of co-ordination with the consequent feeling of dissatisfaction among 
subordinates. Some strong junior may assume the function of administra- 
tion and the organization may operate satisfactorily, but the service is 
thereby burdened by a supernumerary who acts as nothing but a dead 
weight. The majority of officers of the inattentive type, finding that 
someone else is able to assume the helm, relapse into a state of inertia, 
g.ving themselves up almost wholly to unconscious wish fulfillment, or day 
dreaming, or perhaps infantile pleasures of other sorts. In many such 
minds there are intense conflicts, thereby making it practically impossible 
for the person to devote attention to reality. Hence, the phantasy state is 
the result. 

(5) The stereotyped class. Officers who fall into this category are 
those described by Trotter as the stable-minded. The picture is that of 
tre typical herd man, full of energy and activity, and of strong will, but 
relatively resistent to the effects of experience. He develops fixed opin- 
ions and is immune to argument. He is usually of a contented or placid 
disposition. Whatever complexes he may possess are locked within logic 
tight compartments of his mind, and he never permits one compartment 
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to come into conflict with another. An officer of this type requires all 
sorts of regulations and precedents for his actions. He has no imagina- 
tion, no vision. He will tolerate no opinions which conflict with his rigid 
ideas. He resembles plaster-of-paris which has set in a particular mold 
and cannot be changed. While there is a smoothness and ease of opera- 
tion in his organization, there is no real progress, no expression of indi- 
viduality, no new ideas. The quality of the work is machine-like. 

(6) Mixed types. The foregoing types have been as clear-cut as I 
could make them in an attempt to classify eccentricities psychologically. 
That there are officers who do not fit into any of these types distantly 
must be patent to all. Certain mixed types do occur. The explosive and 
the busy body; the hypocrital and the inattentive; the busy body and the 
stereotype are common examples. 

The Indices of Eccentricity 

With our increasing understanding of the mechanisms of mental ac- 
tion, it is a foregone conclusion that more attention will be paid to types 
of officers selected for various posts. The ideal mind for leadership is 
that described by Tansley as combining the flexibility of intellect and the 
readiness to be taught by experience of the unstable mind with the resolu- 
tion and persistence of the stable mind. Heretofore, there has been little 
attention given to the indices of various types of eccentricity, nor do I 
believe at the present time much can be stated positively on this point. 
Occasionally, when it is well known that in some indefinable way a certain 
officer will ruin an organization, such an officer is assigned to some duty 
in keeping with his fitness psychologically. I do believe, however, that 
there are two sources from which some idea may be gathered as to ec- 
centric behavior among officers: (1) From the number of desertions in 
an organization as compared with other organizations under similar cir- 
cumstances; from the number of absences without leave; from the resig- 
nations of subordinates; from numerous requests for transfers away from 
an organization or station; from sub rosa reports, particularly from large 
numbers of people; and (2) from a study of the efficiency reports, par- 
ticularly those made by a single officer on a large number of juniors. It 
is recognized among psychologists of the new school that persons are no- 
toriously intolerant in others of deficiencies which they possess themselves. 
Hence, reports from a particular officer which continually recognize and 
exaggerate certain short-comings in others, in all probability indicate the 
existence of the same defects in the reporting officer. 

Remedial Measures 

It is my opinion that more and more study of the psychology of of- 
ficers is bound to be made in the future. With the selection of appro- 
priate positions for the various types, or the psychoanalysis of such as 
appear to warrant it in order to reveal to them their complexes, a much 
higher degree of morale is certain to follow. The individual with an in- 
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feriority complex may be shown that his fears are based on a childish con- 
ception, and that he is not really inferior (in many cases) to others. He 
should perceive that there is no necessity to feel uneasy all the time, and 
he may be taught to battle with the complex. The officer who permits 
his sadistic tendencies to have full sway will realize that there is really no 
excuse for the display of such infantility, that men work better for a 
man who regards them as men, and who endeavors to familiarize himself 
with the capabilities of those under him, to the end that he may pick ap- 
propriate positions for them. It is perhaps a difficult matter to determine 
to what extent eccentricities undermine morale, but it has always seemed 
to me that an organization reflects in a material way the attitude of mind 


of the officer who has charge of it. 
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Cavalry In Morocco 


By 
Lieutenant-Colonel N. E. MARGETTS (Field Artillery), G. S. C. 


period from April 12, 1925, when Abd-el-Krim launched his attack 

against the French, until November 15, 1925, when the French 
had recovered all territory lost and had reorganized their front for 
stabilization during the rainy season, the cavalry did not play a very 
important part in the offensive or defensive operations. 

The reason for this can be given in a few words: The Riffian fears 
the cavalry and will not meet it in open country; the nature of the terrain 
where the Riffian resists is such as will not permit the cavalry to act with 
its principal elements, speed and mobility; on the other hand, it affords 
excellent targets to the concealed Riff rifleman, who is expert in the art 
of taking cover and in the use of his rifle. 

In the mountainous country, during the advance of a column, cavalry 
cannot precede the column in reconnaissance. Usually it is even difficult 
to accompany the foot troops, because of the rough terrain and absence 
of roads and even trails. In such cases only small detachments are 
utilized, and these employed as couriers only. 

During the period of operations referred to above, some forty squad- 
rons of cavalry were assembled by the French and distributed generally 
across the entire front. This cavalry was entirely colonial, consisting of 
Aigerian and Moroccan Spahis, and a few Chasseurs d’Afrique. No 
European cavalry was employed. 

The Spahis are mounted on small ponies, of the Barbe type, which 
have great powers of endurance and are peculiarly fitted for this nature 
of warfare. They average about 14-3 hands; weigh around 800 or 900 
pounds; and only stallions are used in the service as individual mounts. 
The Spahi loves his horse. He is taught as a child that first consideration 
must be given his horse. He will work him to the limit during times of 
necessity, but when the day’s work is done and camp is made, he treats 
his mount as a mother does her child. Following is the nature of the 
equipment carried: 

Six half-inch felt pads. These are placed one on top of the other and 
form the saddle pad. At the end of each day the pad that has rested next 
to the back is dried and carefully cleaned and takes its place on top when 
the saddle is put on next day. This insures a clean, smooth pad next to 
the back each day. On this pad is placed the usual large, cumbersome 
Arab saddle, well formed to fit the back (similar to our stock saddle). 


D URING the active operations in Morocco, extending over the 
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The stirrup is large and wide of tread. Spurs are not worn, except by 
officers and N. C. O.’s. 

The bridle carries blinders and the bit is a curb, with very high port, 
with a ring attached, which is slipped over the lower jaw, serving as a 
‘curb chain. It is horribly brutal and it is not an uncommon sight to see 
many bloody mouths at the close of the day. 

A carbine is carried, slung across the rider’s back, with bayonet at 
his side. 

Sabre carried on horse. 

Belt carrying ammunition slung around horse’s neck. 

Such meagre equipment is carried for the rider, and in addition nose 
bag, with grain, and chain halter shank and hobble, all evenly distributed 
over the horse. When the halt for the day is made, the men dismount and 














Algerian Cavalry on Their Way to the Front. 


loosen cinches. After fifteen or twenty minutes the saddle and equipment 
are removed and carefully placed in front of picket line, opposite horse. 
The pads remain for another fifteen minutes, while the picket line, which 
consists of chain halter shanks secured together and held to the ground by 
iron pickets driven deeply, is being placed. Each horse is then secured 
to the ricket line by a hobble around the left pastern. The chain shanks 
carried by the men are then attached to the halter of the horse on the 
left and on the right. Thus secured, the horse cannot rear because of the 
hobble and cannot fight the horse on the left or right because he is pulled 
by attachment to horse on either side. 

The pads are removed and the backs massaged, after which each 
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man begins to clean his equipment and gets it ready to be put on at a 
moment’s notice. After this each horse receives a good grooming, is 
watered, and is fed grain, and hay when the latter is procurable. 

I inspected several picket lines after a hard day’s march and only 
one small swelling was found. This created some excitement and much 
humiliation on the part of the man who was the cause of it. 

As all ponies used by the Spahis are stallions, one must always be 
on guard against attack from them, especially during feeding out after 
the halt. They fight like wild beasts even after a hard and trying day. 

















A Column of Mehallas, 


On one occasion, while the officer in charge of the detachment was in the 
act of piling the scattered hay in front of a horse, he was grabbed by the 
shoulder and badly injured. 

During an operation which covered a period of seven days, three of 
which included an advance into the enemy country and four in camp, the 
following observations were made on the tactical employment of the 
cavalry attached to the column: 

First day, September 10. Troops moved out from advance base, with 
a view to occupying rositions for the jump-off next day. A squadron of 
Spahis covered the right and left flanks during the march, distributed 
along the column, individually and in small detachments. 
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Second day, September 11. After the artillery preparation and the 
advance against the enemy had progressed to include the capture of the 
first objectives, detachments of Spahis (about 30 men) were thrown out 
on the right flank to secure this flank from harassing fire and to establish 
contact with another column advancing well to the right. 

On the left flank, which was more exposed, a detachment of Mehalla 
(about 100 strong) moved out after the infantry had reached the second 
objective. The country was somewhat open, although very irregular as 








Some Typical Terrain. 


to cuts and ravines. A mounted skirmish line preceded the main body 
by about 500 yards and moved forward rapidly at a gallop from crest tc 
crest, under a harassing fire. The main body followed at a walk and trot, 
formed in two platoons, with an interval of about 100 yards. It was an 
inspiring sight to see these cavalrymen, mounted on their small ponies, 
moving forward at a gallop over rough and uncertain terrain, their long 
blue capes flowing out behind and their white turbans reflecting the sun’s 
rays. There was no hesitation and this flank was well secured where the 
terrain was open and the Mehalla was able to advance. The loss during 
this day was eight horses and six men. Asa rule no spare horses accom- 
pany the cavalry. Where a horse is killed, he is left, but his saddle and 
equipment are transferred to another horse, while the man mounts double 
until camp is reached or a convoy encountered. 
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During this night of September 11-12, the cavalry was sheltered be- 
hind a hill, but no water was available for the animals. They were fed 
grain and did not seem to suffer from lack of water. 

During the advance of the 12th the cavalry was _— to the se- 
curity of the left flank, which was open. Similar tactics were followed as 
on the preceding day. Small groups galloped rapidly from hill to hill, 
dismounted under cover and moved cautiously to the crest to reconnoiter, 
Upon signal, those in the rear mounted and moved forward rapidly to the 
next hill. This procedure was followed until the day’s objective was 
reached, the cavalry remaining out until the positions were organized for 
the night; then they would return within the lines and prepare camp for 
the night. Cavalry was not used on outpost duty. 

















Algerian Cavalry Halting for a Rest. 


The advance on this day was made with more precaution than on the 
preceding days, due to the fact that this country had not been invaded 
before. 

The cavalry remained in camp next day, the men caring for animals 
and equipment. On the 14th all cavalry was relieved and moved to the 
rear, where better facilities for water and forage were found. Only a 
small detachment of about twenty-five men remained to act as couriers. 
This was the limit of the advance and no further use was to be made of 
the cavalry, except as couriers. 

On only one occasion in 1925 operations was a large concentration of 
cavalry attempted. On the east front, extending west from Afso, Hassi- 
Ouenzga and Hassi Medlam is a large plain, extending almost to the Kert 
River. It is a terrain suitable for cavalry operations during the dry sea- 
son. On October 5, 1925, the French concentrated one brigade of two 
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regiments of Spahis and 2,500 Goumiers, mostly from Algeria, in the 
vicinity of Hassi Ouenzga. In addition, there were infantry units, tanks, 
artillery and armoured cars. The purpose of this concentration was to 
make a cavalry dash across the great plain, clearing up the country to 
the Kert River, and if conditions were favorable, the cavalry was not 
to be limited in its advance. The reinforced brigade was to follow on and 
establish a permanent post on the Kert River near Si Bou Roukba, thus 
shortening the defensive line between Tizi Ouisla and the Spanish at Azib 
de Medar. Unfortunately, the night of October 5 it rained hard and the 











A Group of Mehallas. 


cavalry jump-off planned for daylight on the 6th could not be carried out, 
due to the muddy condition of the terrain. As water was scarce at this 
point, it was necessary to send all the Algerian Goums some twenty-five 
kilometers to the rear, where water could be had. On the morning of the 
6th, the reinforced brigade, preceded by the brigade of Spahis, advanced 
via Zag to Sk. el Sept, where contact was gained with the Spaniards at 
Syah. The advance was continued to Si Bou Roukba, without much re- 
sistance. Beyond this point the cavalry, in traversing difficult terrain, 
met with severe resistance, were forced to fall back on the infantry, and 
in doing so suffered a reported loss of two hundred horses from the Riffian 
attacks. This cavalry withdrawal forced the infantry to fall back on 
Sk. el Sept, also suffering losses from the ferocious attacks of the Riffians 
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This ended what was intended to be the biggest cavalry operation at- 
tempted in 1925. 

As illustrating the type of horses most frequently met with in Mo- 
rocco, the following translation of an extract from Annuaire Economique 
et Financier, Gouvernement Cherifien, Protectorate Francais au Maroc, 
for 1924, is of interest. 


The great majority of the horses found in Morocco belong to the na- 
tive breed, that is, the Barbary breed. 

The Moroccan horse is of medium height (1:45 m. to 1.56 m.) and 
likewise of average proportions. It has an arched, rounded forehead, con- 
vex on all sides, prolonged by a narrow face, and contracted around the 
side portions of the forehead; the eye-sockets are inconspicuous. The 
chest is rounded, the withers prominent, the back slightly arched, the rump 
inclined “like a desk.” The thighs are flat, fine, thin and tapering, and 
tail is attached low, the belly is small, the chest high, the side flattened a 
little, the limbs delicate and compact, the hocks bent, the hoofs narrow 
and high. The ears are small and wide. The coat is generally dark gray 
or bay. On the whole, it is a rather common horse, stockier than the 
Algerian barb. It has neither the blood, the elegance nor the distinction of 
the Arab; it is not very brilliant or energetic, but it is sturdy and strong, 
admirably adapted to its surroundings, its climate, the dry growths of its 
soil and not very abundant feed. The best types of horses are found in 
general in the Dukkala and the Sus. 





Gaits of Horses 


By 
Captain FENTON S. JACOBS, Cavalry 


as: The natural gaits and the artificial (acquired). Natural, 

when they are executed in a spontaneous and instinctive manner 
without any special education. Example: The walk, trot and gallop. 
Infrequently the pace and running walk are considered natural. Domes- 
tication has modified these primitive gaits as it has originated modes of 
progression which are in reality mere variations of the preceding—there- 
fore, gaits are called artificial when they result from special education. 
Example: The pace or amble, rack or single foot, running walk or fox- 
trot, canter and racing gallop, infrequently the trot, and the various ex- 
ercises in the domain of High School or rhythmical movements, compar- 
able to dancing as performed by man. Gaits may be further classified as 
the diagonal and lateral gaits. Diagonal, when the right fore and left hind 
feet move simultaneously or consecutively alternating with the left fore 
and right hind. Example: The walk, trot and gallop. Lateral, when 
the right fore and right hind feet move simultaneously or consecutively, 
alternating with the left fore and left hind legs. Example: The pace 
and rack. 

As on other points involving the horse, there are wide differences of 
opinion between well recognized authorities relative to the so-called ar- 
tificial gaits. The following discussion, therefore, is based on what is 
believed to be the opinions of the majority of authorities and the terms 
most commonly used throughout the United States. 

Dictionaries have caused some confusion in this regard by describing 
the gaits in general terms rather than by using specific terms. As an 
example: Webster’s New International Dictionary, revised to 1921, page 
883, under “gait,” shows the single foot, rack and amble as synonymous. 
And the pace, rack and amble as synonymous. Amble, to go easily; 
canter, a moderate and easy gallop-like gait, such as was supposed to 
have been used by pilgrims riding to Canterbury, England, to visit the 
shrine of Thomas a Becket. 

There is abundant evidence that the American “pace” of today is 
the “amble” of Europeans of-the last century and earlier. 

The U. S. Army Training Regulations 50-45 par. 75, in substance 
gives the following: The Walk is marked by four beats (the sourd pro- 
duced by foot or feet coming in contact with the ground), to the stride. 
The feet are raised successively and planted in the order in which raised; 


[os gaits (manner of moving on foot) of horses may be classified 
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for example: right fore, left hind, left fore, right hind (a diagonal gait). 
The rate of speed of four miles per hour is considered the regulation 
walk. 

Funk and Wagnalls, new standard dictionary, under ‘‘movement” 
(see plate, movement of the horse), shows the walk as a lateral gait. This 
seeming inconsistency is caused by the fact that twice during the course 
of a stride the horse at the walk is supported by diagonal legs and twice 
by lateral legs. In counting the beats should one begin with the fore foot, 
it is diagonal, should one begin with the hind foot, it is lateral. It is be- 
lieved, however, that the walk should be considered as a diagonal gait. 

Halt. When the speed of the walk is reduced to a complete stand- 
still, it is considered the Halt. 

Backing is the walk executed backwards; by superior training, horses 
have been known to trot and gallop backwards. 

The Trot, when at eight miles per hour, is called the square trot or 
regulation trot. “The trot is marked by two beats and a period of suspen- 
sion. The horse springs from one pair of diagonally disposed feet to the 
other; between the beats all four feet are in the air. The right fore and 
left hind are together, called the Right Diagonal pair; the left fore and 
right hind, the Left Diagonal pair.” 

Incidentally, it may be interesting to note that because of a $25,000 
bet, between James R. Keene, a famous horse owner, and Senator Leland 
Stanford, as to whether or not a horse trotting “leaves the ground” dur- 
ing the course of a stride, motion pictures were invented in 1877 by D. 
Isaacs, retired consulting engineer for the Southern Pacific Company. Le- 
land Stanford, believing the affirmative, won the bet. 

The Slow Trot 

When the trot is reduced in rate of speed to six miles per hour it is 
called the slow trot, or the school trot. It is used for instruction in equita- 
tion, and the rider should “sit the saddle,” when at the square trot he 
should “rise at the trot,’ which also is sometimes called “posting” at 
the trot. 

The Flying Trot (or Broken Trot) 

When the speed of the square trot, of two beats, is increased beyond 
a certain degree, instead of the diagonal feet being placed simultaneously, 
the time of suspension becomes greater, and the gait becomes a fast diag- 
onal four-beat gait. Example: Right hind, left fore, left hind, right fore. 

Some authorities consider this fast broken trot a “rack,” but the ma- 
jority declare that the rack is a four-beat lateral gait, and the four-beat 
diagonal gait, as just described, is the flying trot. 

A few claim the flying trot to be a single foot, since dictionaries again 
confuse us when they describe in general terms the single foot, which is a 
specific gait, as any gait wherein the feet are placed upon the ground sep- 
arately such as the rack—in other words, any four-beat gait. Stillman, 
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in his “The Horse in Motion,” page 117, describes the single foot as fol- 
lows: 

“Single foot is an irregular gait rather rare and distinguished by the 
hind legs moving in the order of a fast walk and the fore legs in that of 
a slow trot. The mixed gaits are quite compatible, as they are of the same 
kind and move in the same diagonal order.” 

As a matter of fact, the single foot is so closely related to the fast 
running walk that for practical purposes, I, with many, claim there is no 
difference. 

The Gallop 

The Regulation or Maneuvering Gallop is twelve miles per hour. The 
gallop, like the trot, is leaped, but is marked by three beats and a period of 
suspension. Thus, for example, if the horse be galloping with the right 
lead, suspended, the first beat is marked by the left hind foot; the sec- 
ond, by the nearly simultaneous placing of the right hind and left fore, 
and the third beat, by the placing of the right fore. 

A horse is said to gallop with the right lead when the right fore is 
planted later and more advanced than his left fore; and the right hind, 
later and more advanced than the left hind. When the feet are planted 
in the inverse order, the horse is said to gallop with the left lead. Itisa 
diagonal gait. 

A horse gallops “true” when he gallops with the right lead in turning 
to the right and with the left lead in turning to the left. He gallops 
“false” when he gallops with the left lead in turning to the right, or 
conversely. 

A horse is said to be disunited (a lateral gait) when he gallops with 
the right lead, with his fore foot and with the left lead, with his hind foot, 
or conversely. The rider should not permit his horse to gallop disunited. 
The Extended Gallop or Running Gallop (the gallop of the race course) 

The speed of the cavalry charge is about 16 miles per hour. When 
the ordinary, three-beat gallop exceeds a certain velocity, about 14 miles 
per hour, the simultaneous beats of the second contact, of a fore and 
hind foot, begin to be disassociated, therefore, making four distinct beats 
and at the same time this gait insensibly passes into a new one, which has 
received the name of Running Gallop. Example: Galloping with the left 
lead—suspended—the feet are placed in the following order: Right 
hind, left hind, right fore, left fore. 

The Canter 

Goubeaux and Barrier, “The Exterior of the Horse,” page 527, state 
in substance: 

“The canter, closely akin to the gallop, is a diagonal four-beat gait of 
transition which the trotter assumes temporarily, and in which he gallops 
on one of his bipeds (fore or hind) while he continues to trot on the other. 
Should the trotting biped gallop, the gait would then be gradually realized 
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as the normal gallop. It furnishes little more speed than the trot. Never- 
theless, the horse which canters ordinarily suffers in some region of the 
cantering biped, most often the feet. Under other circumstances it is an 
index of weakness, of indolence or exhaustion.” 

The canter, as described by the majority of authorities, and as com- 
monly known throughout the United States and the Cavalry, is considered 
as an eight-mile gallop—a “lope.” When the ordinary three-beat, 12- 
mile gallop is retarded to the speed of eight miles per hour, the horse 
needs the support of his lateral fore foot during the period of suspension, 
before the diagonal hind foot reaches the ground, the simultaneous beat 
of the second contact of a fore and hind foot begins to be dissociated, 
therefore, making four distinct beats, and which may be described as a 
four-beat, lateral, leaping gait, with a period of suspension. 

The Slow Gallop, of Ancient Horsemanship 

This gait, with four beats, is completely rejected today as a true gait. 
It implied one foot always on the ground and was executed almost upon 
place, being more like a riding school or circus exhibition—“prancing.” 
The “Pace” or Amble 

The pace is a natural or an acquired gait, in which the lateral feet 
(i. e., right fore—right hind) rise and reach the ground simultaneously. 
As in the trot—a diagonal gait—two beats only are, therefore, heard in 
the complete stride of the pacing horse. Pacing horses are excluded from 
the services of the army and the riding school because of the difficulty they 
experience in passing from this gait into another. The lateral action 
being very low, is not as well adapted to rough going as the diagonal ac- 
tion. The pace is not peculiar to the horse; other animals as the camel, 
giraffe, ox and dog employ it naturally. 

The Rack (Roberts, “The Horse,” page 93, and Stillman, “The Horse in 
Motion,” page 113, in substance) 

“The Rack is a modified pace in which the hind foot touches the 
ground before the leading forefoot. It has a wide range of speed from 
four to twenty miles per hour.” 

The Broken Pace or Broken Amble 

A variety of the pace with four beats. M. Lenoble du Teil, “Etude 
sur la locomotion des cheval,” calls it the “Broken Walk.” In reality it is 
a lateral walk as compared to the natural diagonal walk. When the broken 
amble exceeds the speed of four miles per hour it would appear that it be- 
comes the “Rack.” 

The Running Walk (Roberts, ‘The horse,” page 93) 

This gait should be placed between the trot and the walk, because it 
establishes very well the transition or the passage from the one to the 
other. It resembles the walk in that it is marked by four diagonal beats. 
It is a “walk on the run” if such a thing is possible. The head is usually 
carried higher than at the walk. It simulates the walk by its slowness; 
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to the contrary, it is a short broken trot in the last degree, as well as a 

very accelorated walk in which the horse is at the point of passing into 

the slow trot. The diagonal hind foot touches the ground just in advance 

of the diagonal fore foot. 

The Fox Trot (Jigging, commonly affected by cowboys using the Stock- 
man’s Saddle) 

The only text that could be found which attempted to differentiate 
between a Fow Trot and a Running Walk was Roberts, ‘The Horse,” 
page 92. 

“The Fox Trot is a broken gait corresponding in action to the Run- 
ning Walk. It has the slowest limits of the artificial gaits and can be 
kept up all day. It has four to six miles per hour rate. A loose rein is 
always used and the horse is apt to carry his head low.” 

Five-Gaited Horses (The American Saddle Horse Breeders’ Registry, Vol 
7, page 5) 

“The three-gaited horses should go plain walk, briskly with speed 
equal to 4 miles per hour; trot steady, straight and true: action enough 
to be attractive, about 8 miles per hour; and gallop, well balanced with 
speed equal to 12 miles per hour. Added to the foregoing the five-gaited 
horse should go running walk or fox trot or slow pace equal to 6 miles per 
hour. Rack easily without being forced, with speed equal to 12 miles per 
hour. Must stand quietly, back readily and lead in either foot in the 
gallop from a halt.” 
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The Seventh Cavalry At The Fiftieth 
Anniversary of The Battle of 


The Little Big Horn 


By 
Captain GEORGE J. McMURRY, Chaplain, 7th Cavalry 


ERHAPS the most interesting and historic of peace-time missions 
Pres that of the Seventh Cavalry’s participation in the Fiftieth 

Anniversary of the Battle of the Little Big Horn, observed upon 
the actual soil of the battlefield hallowed by General George A. Custer and 
his valiant troopers. The fitting memorial observance was initiated and 
fostered by the National Custer Memorial Association, comprising leading 
citizens of Montana, Wyoming and South Dakota. In addition to the Reg- 
imental Headquarters, Band and Provisional Squadron of the Seventh 
Cavalry, the Sioux and Cheyenne Indians, the Crow Indians and the vet- 
erans of the Indian Wars, contributed to the proper observance and suc- 
cess of the occasion which extended over three days: June 24, 25 and 26. 

Despite inclement weather on the day of arrival by special train at 
the Crow Agency, June 20th, the troops rapidly prepared a model camp 
on the allotted site at the east end of the village on the bank of the Little 
Big Horn River. The Provisional Squadron was composed of Troops C, 
E and F; since these were the now active troops of the five, C, E, F, I and 
L, which were with General Custer. The guidons of the inactive troops 
were carried that these three troops might be expanded into the five 
original lettered troops for the ceremonies. The silk guidons of the twelve 
lettered troops of the old Seventh were displayed on staffs on the right 
and left of Colonel Fitzhugh Lee’s tent. Each guidon bore a cavalry 
yellow silk streamer bearing the name of the officer who actually com- 
manded the troop in the battle. 

On the Regimental Standard among the battle streamers was a 
streamer carrying the notation, “George Armstrong Custer—June 25, 
1876.” These guidons were an object of interest to every visitor, and 
many veterans rallied about the guidon of their old troop. The camp 
proved a point of interest and a mecca for a great host of visitors during 
the Anniversary. 

In the evening of the first day the strains of martial music wafted 
across the hills and echoed among the far-flung ravines as the sun slowly 
sank behind the Montana hills—for the first time in fifty years the Seventh 
was standing retreat in the shadow of Custer Ridge. It was a solemn, 
impressive moment, laden with profound emotions and vivid memories of 
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the past. Out beyond the camp, across the immortal battlefield, echoed 
the martial notes, penetrating the appalling silence where 


“Glory guards with silent round, 
The bivouac of the dead.” 


On the morrow the Squadron visited the Custer Battlefield, where 
Colonel Lee and Major A. D. Surles graphically told the officers and en- 
listed men the story of the battle. The troopers manifested a keen in- 
terest in the narrative and asked many pertinent questions. 
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, s Photo by E. A. Brin-nstool. 
Group of Sioux Who Fought Custer. 


Chief White Bull, standing on right holding stone tomahawk, was a sub-chieftan 
under Gall. 


Another event of interest on this day was the visit, late in the evening, 
of a group of Cheyenne Indians. The warriors, headed by their Chief, 
Little Wolf, were practically all veterans of the battle and enemies of 
General Custer. Through the interpreter, Charlie Bent Shoulder Blade, 
they gave the Indian version of the fight. In the course of the conversa- 
tion, Colonel Lee mentioned that we were now all friends come to par- 
ticipate in the memorial services, whereupon, led by Little Wolf, the 
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White-Man-Runs-Him in War Regalia. 


Cheyennes broke into a chorus of “hows” in approval, and crowded about 
the Colonel to shake his hand. They were not very communicative; only 
occasionally nodding and uttering an “Ugh.” This meeting, however, as 
Colonel Lee remarked, was impressive; since we were probably looking 
into the faces of some of the very men who annihilated General Custer 
and his gallant troopers. 

An incident of unusual interest and color occurred on the following 
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morning, when Russell White Bear, a Crow Indian, presented to the Regi- 
ment a large, well-drawn and beautifully colored, handsomely framed pic- 
ture map of Custer’s Last Fight, portraying the Indian version. Colonel 
Lee, standing before the standards and the twelve lettered guidons, for- 
mally accepted the descriptive map from the hand of Eloise White Bear, 
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Photo by E. A. Brininstool. 





Part of Seventh Cavalry Column Crossing Custer Battlefield. 


eight-year-old daughter of Russell White Bear, on behalf of the Regiment. 
In accordance with Indian custom, the gift was presented by the child of 
the author and donor. A personal gift, a Hudson Bay blanket, was also 
made to Colonel Lee by Mr. Jim Shoemaker, Secretary of the National 
Custer Memorial Association, on behalf of the Association. On the heels 
of this ceremony came an impressive and historic scene. Came the Chey- 
enne warriors, bedecked in all their native finery of feathers and war 
paint, to pay a formal call on the Commanding Officer. After a few com- 
pliments and remarks by Colonel Lee, appeared White-Man-Runs-Him, a 
Crow Indian, 71 years of age, the only surviving scout of General Custer’s 
command, garbed in his full native dress and war paint. He sedately ap- 
proached Chief Little Wolf, looked at him a few seconds and then prof- 
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fered his hand and said “How.” The old Cheyenne glared at the Crow for 
a second or two, slowly extended his hand and said “How.” It was a tense 
moment; for the first time two representatives of the warring tribes, 
enemies from time immemorial, shook hands as friends. Colonel Lee 
stood between these two warriors as the movie cameras clicked to record 
the historic event. 

The next day was marked by the visit to the camp of the Indian War 











Photo by C. C. Demmor. 
An Historic Scene. 
Representatives of two tribes that have been foes since time immemorial “bury the 


hatchet.” Chief Little Wolf (on the right), Northern Cheyenne, shaking hands with 
White-Man-Runs-Him, only surviving Crow Scout of General Custer’s command, 


Veterans, commanded by John H. Brandt, National Commander, and the 
arrival of Brigadier-General Edward S. Godfrey (retired), who com- 
manded Troop K in the battle. Among the Veterans formed before Colo- 
nel Lee’s tent were a good many former Seventh cavalrymen, a few of 
whom, Theodore W. Goldin, Troop G; W. C. Slaper, Troop M; D. J. Newell, 
Troop H; W. E. Morris, Troop M; Charles Windolph, Troop H; Fremont 
Kipp, Troop D, were in the battle of the Little Big Horn with Major Reno. 
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After being greeted with “Garry Owen” by the band, General Godfrey 
gave a short talk to the Veterans. Colonel Lee made a brief talk and pre- 
sented each former trooper of the Seventh with a Garry Owen (regi- 
mental) insignia. 

The following day, June 24, ushered in the three-day Anniversary 
program, which formally opened in the forenoon with a flying exhibition 
by Army and Marine Corps flyers, and a parade by the Seventh Cavalry 
and the Sioux, Cheyenne and Crow Indians. This latter was a resplendent 
feature. The Seventh headed the column, composed of troopers and war- 
riors in their full war regalia, a host of former enemies, now friends, 
come to pay tribute to white and red heroes, who died in battle fifty years 
ago, and to honor the memory of General Custer, Chief “Long Hair.” The 
column passed the reviewing stand where, with pride and a tearful eye, 
stood General Godfrey and Mrs. Godfrey, Mrs. May Custer Elmer, grand- 
niece of General Custer, Mrs. Nina Sturgis Dousman, daughter of Colonel 
Samuel Sturgis, Commanding Officer of the Seventh during General Cus- 
ter’s time, Colonel and Mrs. Herbert Slocum, formerly of the 7th Cavalry, 
Mrs. Mary Roberts Rinehart, G. L. Yates, son of Captain George W. Yates, 
killed with General Custer, members of the National Custer Memorial 
Association and the Indian War Veterans. At the close of the parade the 
Squadron staged a spectacular charge over a high, steep bank into and 
across the Little Big Horn River near the village. This was a thrilling 
scene with real action. The troopers hit the water at the extended gal- 
lop, driving water and spray in every direction. One woman fainted when 
she saw some of the troopers and horses fall and roll in the water and 
mud. 

This day was also marked by the visit to the Reno-Benteen Battlefield 
by General Godfrey, Colonel Lee, E. A. Brininstool, author of “A Trooper 
with Custer,” W. C. Slaper, Theodore Goldin, Daniel Newell and other dis- 
tinguished visitors and veterans. General Godfrey pointed out the dispo- 
sition of the troops on Reno Hill and indicated where his Troop (K) was 
located during the siege. Slaper and Goldin showed where Major Reno 
crossed the river and encountered the Indians, where Reno made his sec- 
ond stand at the river after which, driven by a merciless fire from over- 
whelming numbers, they hurriedly and in some confusion, forded the 
river and fell back upon the heights above the fording point. Deep emo- 
tions registered on the faces of those old troopers as they stood on the 
hill and identified and pointed out each spot of interest. There was the 
ravine up which they clambered in retreat, and there, further to the 
southward, was the ravine used by the famous water-carrier detail of 
which Slaper and Goldin were heroic members on an errand of mercy. 
Down there, on the east bank, poor Lieutenant Hodgson fell after having 
desperately tried to save himself, although wounded and unseated in mid- 
stream. Beyond, out there in the flat, Lieutenant McIntosh of G Troop 
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was killed. To the north of him, about 700 yards, Charlie Reynolds, the 
Chief of Scouts, was found. In that wood at the river Turley of M Troop 
was found with a butcher knife buried to the handle in his right eye. 
“Right here on the edge of that jutting ridge I passed Dr. DeWolf’s body 
as I came up,” said Slaper. Referring to the water-carrying, Slaper re- 
marked to Daniel Newell: “Dan, you remember; you were in the hospital. 











: ‘ Photo by E. A. Brininstool. 
An Historic Spot. 


Ravine down which water carriers went from Reno’s position on morning of June 
26, 1876. Indian village occupied the entire valley. Reno’s first position extended across 
valley from wood in middle distance to line of trees beyond; his second position was 
in the wood. 


I gave the water first to B—because he was my bunkie, and then to you.” 
Mr. Slaper was also one of the detail which buried General Custer. 

And then dawned Memorial Day of the Anniversary: June 25. The 
details of the day’s program were arranged by Mrs. Rinehart, Mr. Shoe- 
maker and Lieutenant R. L. Freeman, 7th Cavalry, who had arrived in 
advance to complete arrangements. The Squadron, representing the five 
troops, C, E, F, I and L, which rode with General Custer, headed by Gen- 
eral Godfrey, Colonel Lee and White-Man-Runs-Him, the Crow scout, pro- 
ceeded up Custer Ridge from the south while the Sioux and Cheyenne war- 
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riors, garbed in their war regalia and led by White Bull, a Sioux sub- 
chieftan under Chief Gall, the genius of the battle, approached from the 
north. The heads of the columns met at the Custer Monument and Gen- 
eral Godfrey and White Bull exchanged peace signs and clasped hands in 
token of friendship. General Godfrey presented the Chief with a mounted 
flag and then White Bull reciprocated with a white Hudson Bay blanket. 

















Photo by E. A. Brininstool. 
A Pledge of Amity. 


General E. S. Codfrey, Chief White Bull (Sioux), and Colonel Fitzhugh Lee on 
Custer Ridge, June 25, 1926. General Godfrey and White Bull shaking hands in recog- 
nition of peace and amity between Red Men and White. 


Following this part of the ceremony, a designated troop fired three vol- 
leys over the grave markers on the eastern slope of the ridge. After the 
crash of the volleys, the thousands who thronged the ridge uncovered and 
bowed their heads in silence as ‘“‘Taps” echoed and re-echoed among those 
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historic hills and ravines, hallowed by Custer and his heroic troopers. 
Everyone felt the significance of that “farewell,” the soldier’s requiem. 
Fifty years ago General Custer and five gallant troops were riding to this 
spot—and to their glorious death. At the conclusion of “Taps” the troop- 
ers of the new Seventh and the old warriors rode down from the historic 
ridge in column of twos—an Indian on the right and a trooper on the 
left—friends. This was a scene which will never be again enacted: it is 
with the ages now. 

The last day was marked by the burial of the Unknown Trooper, 
whose bones were found by some road workmen near the river between 
Major Reno’s first and second lines of defense. The Trooper was accorded 
full military honors. Six sergeants of the Seventh were active pallbear- 
ers, while some of his former comrades of the old Seventh acted as hon- 
orary pallbearers. The funeral cortege proceeded from the Crow Agency 
to the National Custer Memorial plot on the Custer Battlefield Highway 
opposite the railroad station of Garry Owen. A simple interment service 
was conducted at the grave, consisting of a brief eulogy and the com- 
mittal service in which dust from the bank of the Little Big Horn River 
was used. The service was largely attended by visitors, the Indian War 
Veterans, the Sioux and Cheyenne Indians and General Godfrey. The 
flag which covered the casket was given to General Godfrey and the 
wreath for the occasion was presented to the Regiment by the Memorial 
Association. In the crypt of the monument to mark the grave was placed 
a collection of photographs of General Custer, of former officers, and of 
Fort Abraham Lincoln; a Garry Owen insignia; a Montana edition of the 
Garry Owen Trumpeter, and Chief White Bull’s tomahawk. The Chief 
explained that he wished ‘“‘to show in that way that enmity between the 
Red Man and the White was at an end.” On this afternoon the site on 
Reno’s Hill for a proposed monument was also indicated by the Veterans. 
A white wooden cross marks the spot. 

In the afternoon the Seventh in a fitting way rounded out its partici- 
pation in the Anniversary with a review to General Godfrey, the Veterans 
and the distinguished visitors. The guests were then delighted with some 
exhibition drills and a flank attack in which a saber charge and airplanes 
were featured. Amid plaudits and praises, and as good wishes of the 
great throng rang in the ears of the troopers, the Seventh left the field— 
perhaps never to meet again. Then came the saddest moment of all: say- 
ing “goodbye” to the Veterans, the sturdy winners of the rugged West. 

In conclusion, a word should be said in recognition of the Regimental 
Band and the Rough-Riding Squad, and of the courtesy of the press and 
motion-picture men, and of the National Custer Memorial Association. 

The band played frequently in addition to a series of concerts given 
in the plaza at the Crow Agency. In several of their concerts they fea- 
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tured “‘Custer’s Last Stand,” the musical interpretation of Custer’s last 
fight, “The Black Hills March,” by John Burri, a former chief trumpeter 
of the old Seventh Cavalry, and “Garry Owen.” 

The Regimental Rough-Riding Squad appeared on the program in 
connection with the Crow Indian rodeo, and thrilled the visitors with their 
spectacular and dare-devil riding. They featured Roman riding, pyramid 
riding at a gallop, dead man’s fall, hurdles, tail drag, rescue riding, riding 
backward, Indian riding, individual riding stunts and the leap through a 
ring of fire. 

We are very grateful to the National Custer Memorial Association in 
general, and to Mr. J. A. Shoemaker and Mr. Jacob Marquisee in par- 
ticular, for the whole-hearted hospitality accorded us, and for the colossal 
task of arranging the details of the Anniversary program and entertain- 
ing the great host of visitors which was estimated at more than 100,000 
for the three days. 

Surely every officer, soldier and civilian spectator will carry in his 
memory always the picturesque setting and impressiveness of this re- 
markable peace-time mission and the incidents of that week on the Little 
Big Horn Battlefield. 





Military Personnel In State 
Courts 


By 
Captain ELBRIDGE COLBY, Infantry 


himself faced by a civil suit or criminal prosecution in any State 
court for “any act done under color of his office . . . the 
said suit may, at any time before the trial or hearing thereof, be removed 
for trial into the Circuit Court next to be holden” in the Federal district 
where the suit is pending, simply upon the petition of the defendant to 
the Circuit Court (Sec. 67, Act of July 13, 1866; 14 Stat. 171 (R. S. 643). 

The days of State Sovereignties were passed. The Civil War was 
over. The Federal Government had been proved supreme. The days of 
the Worcester v. Georgia (6 Peters 534) decision of John Marshall unen- 
forced by the Chief Executive were done and gone. Federal revenue 
agents were penetrating the mountainous regions where moonshine is in 
the woods as well as in the sky. If these Federal Officers got into trouble, 
they could not expect fair trials from folk who considered them meddling 
“foreigners.” The authorized officers of the Washington government had 
to be sustained and protected, in enforcing revenue Jaws just as well as 
nowadays in enforcing prohibition laws. (See “Double Jeopardy and 
Prohibition,” by E. Colby, in The American Review, 643). And as a mat- 
ter of fact, today this protection is extended them by the simple process 
of giving prohibition enforcement agents commissions as internal revenue 
officers. 

Before long the matter came to an issue. A “revenuer,” who had 
killed a man in Tennessee, was charged with murder under the laws of 
that State. His petition for removal of the case to the Circuit Court 
went eventually to the Supreme Court of the United States, where the 
constitutionality of the statute was upheld in the year 1879. (Ten- 
nessee v. Davis, 100 U. S. 257). In this, the leading case, Mr. Justice 
Strong included in his opinion the following passages: 


. FEDERAL statute declares that when any revenue officer finds 


“As was said in Martin v. Hunter (1 Wheat. 363), ‘the general gov- 
ernment must cease to exist whenever it loses the power of protecting 
itself in the exercise of its constitutional powers.’ It can act only through 
its officers and agents, and they must act within the States. If, when 
thus acting, and within the scope of their authority, those officers can be 
arrested and brought to trial in a State court, for an alleged offense 
against the law of the State, yet warranted by the Federal authority they 
possess, and if the general government is powerless to interfere at once 
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for their protection,—if their protection must be left to the action of the 
State court,—the operations of the general government may at any time 
be arrested at the will of one of its members. . . We do not think 
such an element of weakness is to be found in the constitution. The 
United States is a government with authority extending over the whole 
territory of the Union, acting upon the States and upon the people of 
the States. While it is limited in the number of its powers, so far as its 
sovereignty extends it is supreme.” 

The problem which then arises is whether or not this protection of 
Federal officers against local prejudices is extended to others than the 
revenue agents. Are not others who hold their special status as employees 
of the Washington government equally liable to suffer at the hands of 
local sentiment as reflected in a local sheriff, local prosecuting attorney, 
and local jury? 

In Nebraska, some years ago, a prisoner escaped from the guard 
house at Fort Crook and was only caught up with when some three miles 
off the military reservation. Members of the guard pursuing him under 
orders, called to him to halt, and when he failed to obey, shot him dead. 
The two soldiers were tried by court-martial for manslaughter and ac- 
quitted. The civilian county sheriff thereupon seized them on the charge 
of murder. The plea of previous trial was swept aside on the ground of 
separate jurisdictions. (Moore v. Illinois, 14 How. 13; U.S. v. Clark, 31 
Fed. 710; State v. Rankin, 4 Cold. (Tenn.), 145; Coleman v. Tennessee, 
97 U.S. 506; Bennett, Military Law and Courts Martial, pp. 100-102). But 
the Circuit Court for the District of Nebraska granted the petition for the 
release of the two soldiers of the guard (Jn re Fair, 100 Fed. 149), saying 
that “‘an act done by an officer or agent of the United States in and about 
a matter solely within federal control, and in pursuance of an authority 
given by the laws of the United States, is not an offense against the laws 
of the State.” (Citing Tennessee v. Davis, 100 U. S. 257, and In re Neagle, 
135 U.S. 1). 

The court added: “Neither can it be denied that, when an officer or 
agent of the United States is held in custody by the process of a state 
court for an act done within the authority conferred upon him by the laws 
of the United States, the United States government may protect itself by 
procuring the release of such officer through its judicial department.” 
(In re Fair, 100 Fed. 149). 

It was later said, in another case, “a court or judge of the United 
States has power to issue a writ of habeas corpus on petition of the 
United States for the purpose of an inquiry into the cause of detention of 
a prisoner held by a State to answer to a criminal charge, where it is 
alleged by the petitioner that the act charged as a crime was committed 
by the prisoner in the performance of his duty as a soldier of the United 
States; and it has authority to determine summarily as a fact whether 
or not such allegation is true, and, if found to be true, to discharge the 
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prisoner on the ground that the State is without jurisdiction to try him 
for such act.” (U. S. v. Lipsett, ex parte Gillette, 156 Fed. 65.) 

The tendency all the time was to secure simple justice, to protect 
the federal government in the enforcement of its laws through its officers, 
and to protect those officers from local prejudices. Statutory enactments 
gave temporary relief and certain summary rights. (R.S. 752, 753, 761.) 
But it took a serious revision of military law to give a general and correct 
protection. 

This principle enunciated by Judge Munger in the Fair case has been 
adopted into statutory enactments, and it is now provided that any civil 
or criminal case commenced in a State Court “against any officer, soldier 
or other person in the military service, on account of any act done under 
color of his official status, or in respect of which he claims any right, title 
or authority under any law of the United States” may be removed for 
trial into the United States District of that region. (Article of War No. 
117; Act of August 29, 1916, 39 Stat. 619; Act of June 4, 1920, 41 Stat. 
759.) 

Sometimes statutes precede the court decisions which make the law 
certain, as in the Tennessee case of the revenuer (Tennessee v. Davis, 
100 U. S. 257). Sometimes the court paves the way by establishing the 
needed principle (Jn re Fair, 100 Fed. 149, and Article of War No. 117, 
ut supra), or indicates the need of general or special legislation. (Cf. 
Regina v. Keyn, L. R. (1905), 2 K. B. 391, with 41 and 42 Vict. c. 73. Cf. 
People v. McLead, 25 Wend. 483, 26 Wend. 663, with Act of August 29, 
1842, R. S. 7534, 2 Moore’s Digest of International Law, 24-30. Cf. The 
Charming Betsy, 2 Cranch, 64, with Act of January 31, 1805, 6 Stat. 56. 
See also The Mentor, 1 C. Rob. 179, and The Acteon, 2 Roscoe, 209, 211.) 
Sometimes the court stretches statutes and treaties to the limit in order 
to do substantial justice. (Techt v. Hughes, 229 N. Y. 222.) But often 
the court is powerless in the absence of statute (Regina v. Keyn, L. R. 
(1905), 2 K. B. 391), or in the face of statute. (ex parte Larrucea, 249 
Fed. 961.) 

The object always is to do justice. The object of legislation and of 
court proceedings is just that. The Fair and the Tennessee v. Davis cases 
indicate the liability of friction between local community opinion and 
persons connected with the federal government. A federal judge in Cali- 
fornia was publicly threatened. A deputy marshal assigned to protect 
him shot and killed the sworn enemy when that enemy in the presence 
of the judge reached into a bit of luggage where a loaded pistol or revolver 
lay ready to hand. And the federal government offered removal. A 
colored soldier in the regular army was shot and killed in a southern town 
and the white slayer was rapidly freed in court proceedings marked by 
many references to the years from 1861 to 1865 and to “our sainted and 
beloved commander, General Robert E. Lee.” 
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There are many vicinities where the uniform of the United States 
Army is anathema to the civil populace, and feeling runs as bitter as 
between town and gown in mediaeval university days. 

As far as the interests of real justice are concerned, what difference 
does it make who is the defendant and who the accuser, soldier or civilian. 
The same community sentiment, governed by right in some cases, and 
swayed by prejudice in others, rules the psychology of the court room 
and the jury box. It is submitted that the right of removal should apply 
equally whether the matter at issue arise from an official or from a per- 
sonal act—provided it be grave enough—and whether the soldier or the 
civilian be the defendant. 

There has been in years past a tendency to attempt to throw a mantle 
of protection about soldiers of the nation somewhat similar to the right 
of trial by ecclesiastical court once provided for members of the clergy. 
It has been felt that the apparent “double jeopardy” involved in the 
possibility of two trials for the same act as offenses against two separate 
jurisdictions (Moore v. Illinois, 14 How. 13; U. S. v. Clark, 31 Fed. 710; 
Coleman v. Tennessee, 97 U. S. 506; In re Stubbs, 33 Fed. 1012; In re 
Fair, 100 Fed. 149; 3 Op. Atty. Gen. 749; 6 Op. Atty. Gen. 413; Dig. Op. 
J. A. G., ed. 1912, pp. 168-169) should be done away with. In the Philip- 
pine Islands a soldier on sentry duty shot and killed a civilian. After 
trial and acquittal by court-martial, he was brought before a civil court 
on the charge of murder. The case went to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, boosted along through voluntary contributions for counsel 
and court fees made by army personnel. The soldier was freed by the 
Supreme Court on the plea of previous trial, because the Philippine Court 
and the court-martial derived from the same jurisdiction, that of the fed- 
eral government, through legislative acts of the same body, the Congress 
of the United States. (Grafton v. U. S., 206 U. S. 333.) Such was the 
point upon which the case turned. It was stated in addition, however, 
that had the two courts been one a court-martial and one a State court 
within the Continental limits of the country, the plea would have been 
denied and that a soldier can be tried by both state and military courts 
for the same act. (In line with Moore v. Illinois, and other cases men- 
tioned supra.) This, of course, was dictum in this particular case, sound 
though it might be in general. The re-statement of the principle, however, 
had the effect of checking for a time the agitation for the creation of spe- 
cial military privilege. 

It had been felt that since members of the army are subject to trial 
by court-martial with a personal rather than a territorial jurisdiction 
over persons in the service (Dig. Op. J. A. G., 1912, pp. 510, 1072), 
the army should be left to discipline its own members, even for non- 
military offenses. Its members have a peculiar and different status from 
ordinary citizens. (In re Morrissey, 137 U. S. 157; In re Grimley, 137 
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U. S. 147.) Its courts-martial are lawful tribunals. (Grafton v. U. S., 
206 U. S. 333, 347.) “The whole proceeding from its inception is judi- 
cial. The trial, findings and sentence are the solemn acts of a court 
organized and conducted under the authority and according to the pre- 
scribed forms of law. It sits to pass upon the most sacred questions of 
human right that are ever placed on trial in a court of justice; rights 
which, in the very nature of things, can neither be exposed to danger nor 
entitled to protection from the uncontrolled will of any man, but which 
must be judged according to law. And the act of the officer who reviews 
the proceedings of the court, whether he be the commander or the presi- 
dent, and without whose approval the sentence cannot be executed, is 
as much a part of this judgment, according to law, as is the trial or the 
sentence.” (11 Ops. Atty. Gen., 19, 21.) 

The military service is very jealous of its good name and of the good 
name of its members. It tries officers and soldiers for conduct unbecom- 
ing an officer and a gentleman and for conduct of a nature to bring dis- 
credit upon the military service, even so trying retired officers and soldiers. 
(Articles of War No. 95 and No. 96; Manual for Courts-Martial, U. S. 
Army, 1921, p. 462.) It is a matter of common practice to prefer charges 
under these heads against military personnel who may have been arrested, 
tried and convicted by civilian authorities for “downtown” offenses of a 
non-military nature. There exists a tendency in the army to attach as 
promptly as possible in any cases where the military and the civilian law 
might have concurrent jurisdiction. (Dig. Ops. J. A. G., ed. 1912, p. 170.) 
It is desired that in general army men should be tried by army courts. 

In cases arising in which soldiers and civilians are concerned, the 
army—with its perfectly valid courts and its deeper understanding of 
soldier psychology—would wish to have exclusive jurisdiction. Under 
existing legislation (Article of War No. 117, cited above), it is only 
possible to secure removal from State to Federal jurisdiction. It is also 
not possible to try civilian defendants by courts-martial except in a limited 
class of cases concerned with persons connected with the army or involved 
in war offenses such as spying. (Morgan, Jurisdiction Over Non-Mili- 
tary Persons, in 4 Minnesota Law Review, 79.) 

It has been suggested that all cases arising between soldiers and 
civilians, whoever might be the defendant, should be transferred to courts- 
martial just as the revenue officer cases may be transferred to federal 
district courts. Such a procedure, however, would probably be as unfair 
to the civilians as a trial before a prejudiced jury would be today to a 
soldier. The civilian would not be acquainted with military court proced- 
ure. And it might seem as if the soldier were trying to secure trial 
for himself before his friends. 

Justice is all that is desired. Justice would be secured by removal 
to a “neutral” court, by the removal of all cases in which soldiers and 
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civilians are concerned to the federal district courts, whoever might be 
the defendant. Such removal to a federal court would carry with it the 
right of transfer from one federal district to another, and the assurance 
of an absolutely fair judgment. Such a right of transfer now exists by 
virtue of statute in cases where the military man is the defendant. It 
does not exist where the military is involved, but the defendant is a 
civilian. Yet, when prejudice arises between town and fort, between 
soldiers and adjacent civilian communities, it really makes no difference 
as far as real justice is concerned which one may be the defendant. 
Equally, the removal would be desirable. Such removal cannot now be 
effected under existing law. The problem is not one for the courts, but 
rather one which as the legal man would say, ‘‘must be left to the determi- 
nation of the political departments of the government.” New legislation 
will be necessary. And such legislation would plainly be in the interests 
of justice for those citizens who have taken solemn oaths to support the 
Constitution and to defend the nation. 

If such legislation were enacted, it would not be abused. The present 
statute giving the right of removal when the military man is the defendant 
is but rarely invoked. It is only called into play when the possibility of a 
fair trial seems but slight in the state courts. The army would not wish 
to antagonize the people, dependent upon them as it is for financial support 
through legislative appropriations, and would only invoke the force of a 
statute in cases where a civilian is defendant for a tort or a crime against 
a soldier in which it palpably appears to the responsible military officials 
that justice may not be easy of attainment. 

















The Junior Polo Championship 


y 
Major K. S. BRADFORD, Cavalry 


HE Junior Polo Championship of the United States was played on 

the fine new field of the Westchester-Biltmore Country Club at 

Rye, New York, between four teams, representing the United States 
Army, Meadow Brook, Bryn Mawr and Greenwich. 

This event is second in importance only to the open championship. 
It is limited to teams carrying not more than 20 goals handicap and to in- 
dividuals carrying not more than 6 goals. Its purpose is to develop play- 
ers for the open championship, as Eric Pedley of the Midwick Team of 
California was developed, or rather discovered, to Eastern polo in 1924. 

No attempt was made by the Army this year to tour the country for 
material, as was done by Major Beard two years ago and last year, due 
probably to lack of appropriations this year. Lieutenant-Colonel Brown, 
chairman of the War Department Polo Committee, however, selected six 
players who reported at Mitchel Field, Long Island, about three weeks 
before the tournament, for preliminary training. 

Major Chamberlin, appointed captain of the team, had been captain 
of the Fort Bliss team which won the National 12-Goal Intercircuit Tour- 
nament last year. He is an experienced player and all-around horse- 
man, having been an instructor in horsemanship at the Cavalry School. 
He is also a graduate of the foreign schools at Saumur and Tor di Quinto. 
Captain Gerhardt, the only veteran of last year’s Army Team, has also 
been an instructor in horsemanship at the Cavalry School. His rise in 
polo has been remarkably rapid. Lieutenant Benson, a young player, is 
a product of regimental polo, as is also Lieutenant Larry Smith (not Lieu- 
tenant John Smith of last year’s team). Major Greenwald is an experi- 
enced player, but this is his first trip to a major tournament. Major J. K. 
Brown has been director of horsemanship at the Cavalry School and is a 
graduate of Saumur. He reported late for training and did not get into 
any of the championship games. 

A nucleus of ponies was available from last year’s team, which was 
supplemented by the private ponies of the members of the team, It is 
safe to say that this year’s team was the best mounted that the Army 
ever put in the field. 

The three weeks prior to the games were taken up in training and 
playing practice games against progressively stronger teams on the fields 
around Meadow Brook, Long Island. These were considerably curtailed by 
rainy weather. 

First Game 
The first game was played on Monday, July 31st, between Bryn Mawr 
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and Greenwich, thus changing the Army’s first opponent from the weakest 
entry to the strongest, based on handicap ratings. 

The Bryn Mawr team lined up in exactly the reverse order from that 
expected, No. 1 and back, and No. 2 and No. 3, exchanging positions. The 
change was justified by the result of the game, which was won by Bryn 
Mawr, 19 to 4. This team was better mounted, showed better team-work 
and was in every way more experienced than its opponent. 

Mr. Earle at No. 1 was a steady, accurate hitter, who scored most of 
his team’s goals and failed only in rare instances to convert his oppor- 
tunities into points. Mr. McFadden at No. 2 played a good, all-around 
game, being constantly on the ball and feeding his No. 1 exceptionally 
well, without any tendency whatsoever toward a selfish desire to score 
himself. Mr. Gatins, No. 3, supported his No. 2 strongly and scored at 
several opportune moments. As the score indicates, there was very little 
defensive work to be done, but what little existed was creditably per- 
formed by Mr. Belmont at back, who also came through twice to score. 
Bryn Mawr’s team-work was good. The players coached each other, 
“left” or “took” the ball, backed each other up and interchanged positions 
almost instinctively. 

For Greenwich, Mr. Bontecou and Mr. Platt, at No. 1 and No. 2, had 
few opportunities to score, but the former succeeded once and the latter 
twice, Mr. Bontecou scoring after a long run and Mr. Platt the first time 
by a gentle tap of the ball accurately placed in front of the goal by Mr. 
Bontecou. Mr. Barrett and R. §S. Allison, the latter the professional 
for Greenwich, were not equal defensively to stemming the tide of Bryn 
Mawr’s goals. Mr. Barrett is a long, but inaccurate, hitter. Allison, 
trying to play more than his own position on an inexperienced team, 
worked hard, but in so doing, allowed the opposing No. 1 too free a rein, 
with disastrous results. Greenwich might have done better had they 
played a purely defensive game, each man guarding his opponent closely 
throughout, with little or no thought of scoring themselves. 

The Greenwich team, carrying only a 12-goal handicap, deserves 
great credit for entering a flat tournament for 20-goal teams, with defeat 
their almost certain portion. Their good sportsmanship is sure to pay 
high dividends in experience and pave the way to future victories. They 
held a potentially much stronger team to a close score until half time, out- 
scored them in the fifth chukker, and only thereafter succumbed to the in- 
evitable, still fighting hard at the last whistle. 


SUMMARY 
Bryn Mawr—19 Greenwich—4 
No. 1 Mr. Earle No. 1 Mr. Bontecou 
No. 2 Mr. McFadden No. 2 Mr. Platt 
No. 3 Mr. Gatins No. 3 Mr. Barrett 


Back Mr. Belmont Back R. S. Allison 
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Goals 
Bryn Mawr: Mr. Earle, 13; Mr. McFadden, 1; Mr. Gatins, 3 (1 by 
foul) ; Mr. Belmont, 2. 
Greenwich: Mr. Bontecou, 1; Mr. Platt, 2; R. S. Allison, 1 (by foul). 


Score by Chukkers 1284 86 6 T 8 Teal 
Bryn Mawr 13 141414 5 3—19 
Greenwich 00031210 0—4 


Second Game 

Wednesday, August 4th, was one of the most sweltering days of the 
summer. Score: Army, 8; Meadow Brook, 7. The game was as hard 
fought and tense as the one point victory indicates. Good sportsmanship 
predominating, the rival captains agreed to call time for falls, broken 
equipment and other accidents. 

Play started slowly, over-anxiety on the part of the players resulting 
in considerable missing and bunching up. In the first chukker each team 
made a goal from scrimmage near their opponent’s goal, Lieutenant Ben- 
son scoring for the Army, Mr. Roe for Meadow Brook. In the second 
chukker, the play began to stretch out, the Army, however, still having 
difficulty lengthening out their shots, many of which hit their ponies’ 
legs. Another goal for each team, this time after pretty runs down the 
field, Major Greenwald counting for Army, Mr. Wanamaker for Meadow 
Brook. From then on the pace became exceedingly fast. Army broke the 
tie with a two-goal lead ; the first being scored by Lieutenant Benson, after 
Captain Gerhardt had retrieved the ball from a rush by Meadow Brook, 
the second by Major Chamberlin, who stopped a Meadow Brook shot with 
his pony. Half time was reached without further scoring, although the 
ball was continually rushed from the vicinity of one goal to the other. 
The backs on both teams were fighting desperately to stave off these 
rushes. Captain Gerhardt saved a sure Meadow Brook goal when he 
backed a hard hit ball out of danger, which was only inches short of the 
goal and immediately between the posts. 

After Meadow Brook had missed a free shot, the result of an Army 
safety, Mr. Roe made a very pretty goal for his team. Both teams rode 
their opponents hard. A long run by Meadow Brook failed of conversion. 
Lieutenant Benson took the ball in his own territory and after a long run, 
in which he was never headed, evened the count for the chukker. In the 
sixth, Lieutenant Benson carried the ball to the corner of the field, ex- 
tricated it from dead territory and scored from scrimmage near the 
goal. Mr. Talbot missed a close shot for Meadow Brook and Major Cham- 
berlin scored from scrimmage, after a run to the Meadow Brook goal. At 
the beginning of the seventh chukker, Captain Gerhardt captured the 
ball, dribbled, turned, carried it to goal and scored unaided. 

The score was now 8 to 3 in favor of the Army, and it looked as 
though the game was about over. But Meadow Brook had only begun to 
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fight, and now made a gallant uphill bid for victory, which was destined to 
fall only one point short of sending the game into extra periods. Mr. 
Wanamaker rushed the ball to the goal, where Mr. Talbot scored. The 
latter just missed an easy goal a moment later, but soon retrieved himself 
by making his second goal of the chukker, after a run down the field by 
his team. The covering was so close at this point that three pairs of op- 
ponents successively rode over a dead ball without a single stroke being 
made, before Mr. Talbot was able to turn and pick it up. It was exactly 
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Army-Meadow Brook Game. 
Major Chamberlin and Mr. R. Wanamaker, 2nd, after the ball. 


like a position diagram in the books on polo. Lieutenant Benson then 
made a long unassisted run to goal, but missed. Meadow Brook followed 
with a long run, converted by Mr. Roe. Another long run went astray, 
but Mr. Talbot scored from scrimmage, Mr. Wanamaker hit the ball from 
the center of the field almost to the goal, where Mr. Talbot missed as the 
final whistle blew. 

For the Army, Captain Gerhardt, at No. 2, and Major Chamberlin, at 
No. 3, played great polo. The former is a finished hitter, follows the ball 
like a hawk and keeps his No. 1 busy picking up his passes forward. The 
latter is a steady, dependable pivot man, who supports equally well his 
forwards and his back. He makes a fine team captain. Lieutenant Ben- 
son, at No. 1, is brilliant at times, but has a tendency to get too much into 
the game, which sometimes results in lost opportunities. Major Green- 
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wald is a hard fighting, determined back, who never concedes an op- 
ponent’s goal until it is through the posts. 

For Meadow Brook, Mr. Smith, Mr. Talbot and Mr. Roe fought 
hard for scores. They are longer hitters than the Army players and never 
failed to try the shot at goal from any reasonable distance. Had their 
long shots carried a little better direction, the result of the game might 
have been very different. Mr. Wanamaker is one of the longest hitters 
in polo; on one knock-in, his ball went over the heads of all the players to 
rest almost in the exact center of the field. He played a strong game, with 
the handicap of a sprained ankle. 

The teams were about evenly mounted, the Army ponies suffered 
perhaps a bare shade in speed. Neither team made a goal from foul, of 
which latter a number were made by each. Proficiency in this respect 
would have won the game for either. 


SUMMARY 
Army—8 Meadow Brook—7 
No. 1 Lieutenant Benson No. 1 Mr. Smith 
No. 2 Captain Gerhardt No. 2 Mr. Talbot 
No. 3 Major Chamberlin No. 3 Mr. Roe 
Back Major Greenwald Back Mr. Wanamaker 


Goals 
Army: Lieutenant Benson, 4; Captain Gerhardt, 1; Major Chamber- 


lin, 2; Major Greenwald, 1. 


Meadow Brook: Mr. Talbot, 3; Mr. Roe, 3; Mr. Wanamaker, 1. 
Score by Chukkers 1284656 6 7 8 Tow 
Army 1120412t1 0—8 
Meadow Brook 'iwe# + @ 2 27 
Third Game 


The final game was played between the Army and Bryn Mawr on 
Saturday, August 7th. The Army won the game, 16 to 6, and with it the 
championship. 

It rained slightly before the game and the field was slow and wet at 
the beginning, resulting in a rather slow pace and some missing in the 
earlier chukkers. 

Bryn Mawr drew first blood, after a run of Mr. Earle’s, on a near side 
shot of Mr. McFadden’s, Lieutenant Benson evened the score, on a pass 
from Captain Gerhardt. Major Chamberlin was hitting well in this pe- 
riod. The second chukker saw the Army gain a two-goal lead, both points 
being scored by Captain Gerhardt. Mr. Belmont saved a goal in this 
chukker and later made a fine run and pass to Mr. Earle, who missed the 
goal. In the third chukker, Mr. Belmont made a goal, after two ineffectual 
runs of the Army. Mr. Gatins made a safety and Captain Gerhardt placed 
Major Greenwald’s good free shot between the posts. The same player, 
who was now hitting everything in sight, then made a fine run and goal. 
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Each team scored one more goal before half time, Mr. Earle counting 
for Bryn Mawr from scrimmage and Major Greenwald for Army on a 
Bryn Mawr foul. 

Major Chamberlin made a pretty goal from scrimmage soon after 
the start of the second half. Major Greenwald broke up a run of Mr. 
Earle’s and returned the ball to Lieutenant Benson, who scored. Mr. 
McFadden scored from scrimmage. Bryn Mawr had several chances to 











Courtesy of Freudy—N. Y. Hera'd-Tribune. 
The Army Team. 
Left to right: Lieutenant Benson, Captain Gerhardt, Major Chamberlin and 
Major Greenwald. 


score before the end of the chukker, but each attempt went astray. In 
the sixth there were several good runs by each team, ending in a goal by 
Lieutenant Benson. Major Chamberlin and Mr. Earle each scored in the 
same period. In the seventh, Captain Gerhardt scored after a run by 
Major Greenwald. Mr. Gatins made a goal, followed by another by Cap- 
tain Gerhardt, on a pass from Major Chamberlin. 

The last chukker was all Army, Bryn Mawr failing to stage a rally 
similar to Meadow Brook’s in the second game. In addition to three 
knocks over the back line during the period, the Army made four goals; 
























































Top—Liggett, owned by U. S. Government; played by Major Chamberlin. Ch, 
Gelding; 15-%4; i2 years. Sired by Fiume (T. B.). Has been on Army string for last 


six years. 
Middle—Peg, owned by U. S. Government; played by Captain C. H. Gerhardt. 


Brown Mare; 15-0; 10 years. 
Bottom—Quinnie, owned and played by Captain C. H. Gerhardt. Bay Mare; 15-1; 


aged; imported by Fred Post from Canada. 
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the first a fine one by Captain Gerhardt on two long shots from near the 
center of the field; Lieutenant Benson made a pretty near side shot to 
score after a knock-in; Captain Gerhardt tallied on a pass from Lieutenant 
Benson on the next throw-in; and Major Chamberlin ended the scoring 
with a great cut shot for goal, after a pretty run of Lieutenant Benson’s. 

The Army playing was an improvement over that against Meadow 
Brook, although the opposition was not so stiff. Lieutenant Benson played 
farther out of the game. He was thus in position to score, or ride off the 
Bryn Mawr back and allow Captain Gerhardt to shoot the goals, which 
the latter did with great brilliancy. With the exception of the first chuk- 
ker, Captain Gerhardt’s hitting was of international caliber. Army’s de- 
fensive players effectually smothered Mr. Earle, whose accuracy suffered 
heavily as a result. 

Captain Holman refereed all the games in a most satisfactory man- 
ner, attaining just the right compromise between too many fouls for speed 
in play and not enough for safety. 


SUMMARY 
Army—16 Bryn Mawr—6 
No. 1 Lieutenant Benson No. 1 Mr. Earle 
No. 2 Captain Gerhardt No. 2 Mr. McFadden 
No. 3 Major Chamberlin No. 3 Mr. Gatins 
Back Major Greenwald Back Mr. Belmont 


Goals 
Army: Lieutenant Benson, 4; Captain Gerhardt, 8; Major Chamber. 
lin, 3; Major Greenwald, 1 (by foul). 
Bryn Mawr: Mr. Earle, 2; Mr. McFadden, 2; Mr. Gatins, 1; Mr. 


Belmont, 1. 

Score by Chukkers 1283 4 5 6 @ 8 Total 
Army 1221222 48 
Bryn Mawr 1031i1i1i1éd412O&6 

Comments 


As a result of their fine play in this and last year’s tournaments, Cap- 
tain Gerhardt and Captain Rodes were selected to play on a team in the 
open championship with Mr. Webb and Mr. Milburn, internationalists. 
This is the highest place yet reached by the Army in American polo, and 
may lead eventually to Army representation on the international four. 

The most characteristic features of high-class polo, as played in the 
junior and open championships as distinguished from that played in regi- 
mental polo in the Army, seem to be about as follows: 

1. Riding well forward in the stirrups to keep the weight off the 
horse’s loins, making him easier to stop and the ball easier to hit. 

2. Hitting the ball with a sharp wrist snap, the mallet head attaining 
its greatest speed at the moment of impact with the ball, rather than 
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taking the ball with a long, slow sweep of the mallet. Long hitting results. 

3. More accurate hitting due to much practice in this element of the 
game and to better, truer fields. 

4. Greater speed, obtained by riding at the fastest pace of which the 
pony is capable, whenever moving from one place to another on the field. 
No cantering or slow galloping. 

5. Better team and position play, due principally to ability, inherent 
or developed, to anticipate the next shot and ride for it, rather than 
blindly following the ball or the play. 








Krim’s House Being Bombed from the Air During the Recent Riffian War. 











Mounted Messenger Relays 


By 
First Lieutenant MORTIMER F. SULLIVAN, Cavalry, D. O. L. 


strides forward, they have not as yet reached the point of per- 

fection where they will always fulfill the needs of cavalry. The 
speed of movement of cavalry troops demands some agency of communi- 
cation that will supplement the electrical means when they fail to func- 
tion or are unable to do so owing to the speed of movement of cavalry 
troops. Mounted messenger is the first solution that comes to ones mind, 
but here the objection arises that mounted messengers are slow, com- 
paratively speaking, and due to the human element entering so strongly 
where this method is used, they are in no way a sure means of communi- 
cation. Some scheme is needed to facilitate the handling of messages 
where the electrical agencies can not work and this means must be speedy, 
safe and sure. The relay system seems to satisfy the above requirements. 
With small legs of about a mile for each messenger to travel, information 
goes back from ten to eighteen miles per hour, depending on terrain, tacti- 
cal situation, day or night, etc. Since the men work over a definite course, 
they are reasonably sure of reaching their objectives. With an idea of 
testing out the relay system and providing a definite method of procedure 
to follow when this agency is used, the following scheme was devised. 
Following is the description in brief of the types of relays, the ways they 
are posted, and some of the considerations that are involved in selecting 
the type to be used. 

a. Types of Relays. 

(1). Single Post Relays: Under this system one man works both 
ways; that is, he carries messages to the post in rear and to the post in 
front of his own station. 

(a). Posting the Single Post Relay: The messengers at 
each post must be shown the location of his own post and then taken on 
to the next station in advance to find out its location. He was present 
while the post in rear was posted so he now knows the exact location 
of his own post, the one ahead, and the one in rear. After he has the 
above information, he goes to his own post and carries all messages that 
come to his station from the front or rear. It is essential that each messen- 
ger know the exact location not only of his own post, but the post ahead 
and in rear of his own. It will often happen that a messenger will arrive 
at a post when the man posted there is out on a mission. Unless he knows 
the exact location of the post in question he is very apt to get confused 
end lost, thus breaking the relay chain. 


‘ ,' ) HILE the electrical agencies of communication have made great 
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(2). Double Post Relays: Where this type of relay is used two 
men are placed at each post, one to carry messages forward and one to 
carry them to the rear. 





Single Post Relay System. 





No. 1-A Messenger works from A to B and A to Message Center. 
No. 1-B Messenger works from B to A and B to C. 
No. 1-C Messenger works from C to B and C to D, 
No. 1-D Messenger works from D to C and D to E. 
We1B Ye _fiD aac N°2D 
A Se (B) emminenie 2S: = SS SH 333 Serta 
2A N°2B V2C 
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Double Post Relay System 


No. 1-A Messenger works from A to Message Center. 
No. 2-A Messenger works from A to B. 
No. 1-B Messenger works from B to A. 
No. 2-B Messenger works from B to C. 
No. 1-C Messenger works from C to B. 
No. 2-C Messenger works from C to D. 
No. 1-D Messenger works from D to C. 
No. 2-D Messenger works from D to E. 


(a). Posting the Double Posts Relay: One man is left at 
the post with instructions to carry all messages that come from the front 
going to the rear. The other man does not drop off at this post, but goes 
on to the next post forward, finds its location, and then goes back to his 
own post. He carries all messages that come from the rear going to the 
front. As a usual thing, one of the two men stationed at any particular 
post will be there most of the time. 

(b). A second method of posting the double post relay is 
used in enemy country or where the traffic is extremely heavy. Under this 
method both men at a post go forward to locate the next post ahead. As 
soon as it is located one returns while the other waits at forward post 
until the two men at the forward post return from the second post ahead 
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Posting Double Post Relay—2nd Method 


Orderly from Message Center goes to A until A Messengers return from locating B. 
No. 1-A and No. 2-A Messengers go to B to locate B Station and return to A, 
No. 1-A works from A to Message Center. 


No. 2-A works from A to B. 
No. 1-B and No. 2-B Messengers go to C to locate C Station and return to B. 


No. 1-B works from B to A. 


No. 2-B works from B to C. 
No. 1-C and No. 2-C Messengers go to D to locate D and return to C. 


No. 1-C works from C to B, 
No. 2-C works from C to D. 


A Relay System of Two Legs. 


X-C.P. of both commands, two squadrons of cavalry at start of march, 8.00 A. M. 


D-C.P. of 1st Squadron at 9.00 A. M. 

U-C.P. of 2nd Squadron at 9.00 A. M. 

D-Q-F-U is lateral opened at 9.00 A. M. by right column, 

Relay leg. D-C-B-A-X-R-S-T-U closed by order of C.O. 2nd Squadron. 

N.C.O. 1 at X gathers men R-S-T and joins 2nd Squadron. 

N.C.O. 2 at X gathers men A-B-C and joins 1st Squadron. 

Note: Both N.C.O.’s must be instructed as to exactly what men they are to pick up. 
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when he goes back to his own post. Under this scheme both men know 
the location of the post ahead and in rear of their own, The reason one 
man stays at the forward post until the men stationed there return from 
locating the post ahead of them is to prevent the post being vacant for 
any appreciable time. 
(3). The following factors must be considered under both 
methods in determining the distance between posts. 
(a) The number of men available. 
(b) The amount of traffic to be handled. 
(c) Whether the relay is to work by day, by night, or both. 
(d) The kind of terrain, whether flat, hilly, woody, etc. 
(e) The condition of horses. 
(f) Whether the territory is friendly or enemy. 
(g) The weather, in as far as it affects roads, and march- 
ing conditions. 
(h) Whether or not territory is known, and accuracy of 
maps. 
(i) In general, in the majority of cases, a mile between 
stations seems to be quite satisfactory over territory 
that is known or well mapped. 


(4). The factors that govern the type of relay to be used are: 
(a) Amount of traffic to be handled. 
(b) Number of men available. 
(c) In enemy territory the double post system must be 
used. 


b. Relays can be operated on either of the following plans: 

(1) Directed: Under this plan the first leg of the relay system 
is closed by order as soon as the commanding officer is informed that the 
second leg is in operation. Communication is much surer when this plan 
is adopted, but there is the disadvantage that a long time is required for 
the man at the first post (usually a N. C. O. or trusted private, first 
class) to gather up his relay and rejoin the column after he gets the 
order, the transmission of which in itself takes considerable time. Under 
the directed system a leg is usually three to five miles long. Messengers 
can travel at six miles per hour in catching up with a column, so the re- 
quired time for the relay leg to catch up can be calculated. 

(2) Time Controlled: Under this plan the first leg of the relay 
is closed automatically at a definite hour, and the N. C. O. or man posted 
at the first post gathers up his leg and rejoins the column. This system 
has the disadvantage that communication may be broken for a period of 
time in event that the second leg is not promptly established. Under this 
system a leg is usually from five to ten miles long. 

(3) Effect of Tactical Considerations on Kind of Relay; i. e., 
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Directed or Time Controlled. 
(a) In general, the directed relay system is the more satis 
factory under the following conditions: 

1. Where the relay operates between two moving col- 
umns, for example, two columns moving on paralle! 
roads. 

2. In enemy territory, or where it is not certain the 
successive new C. P.’s will open at the place and hour 
stated. 

3. Where plenty of men are available for use on relay 
posts. 

4. Between two stationary commands. 

(b) The time controlled system is the more satisfactory: 

1. Where there is a shortage of messenger personnel. 

2. Over long distances. 

3. Over known territory where it is reasonably sure 
that the new C. P.’s will open at the time and place 
stated. 

(c) Responsibility for Laterals and Closing of Relay Systems. 

The general scheme of communication applies as far as estab- 
lishing laterals and closing legs of a relay system, that is, the responsi- 
bility for establishing the lateral and closing the legs of a relay system is 
with the higher unit. Where neither unit can be classed as the higher the 
responsibility for the above rests with the commander of the unit on the 
right. 





























A Summary of Unintelligence 


HE following satire on “Intelligence” was composed in France just 

prior to the Armistice, by some humorists of the First Army, when 

the memories of such official documents were fresh in the minds 

of those who were on duty at the various headquarters. It is be- 

lieved that it will be perused appreciatively by those of our readers, who, 

in the field or elsewhere, have had to labor in the preparation of Sum- 

maries of Intelligence, as well as by those who have been compelled to 
study the results of such labors. 


Confidential and Secret 
For Distribution by Aeroplane 
SUMMARY O:r' UNINTELLIGENCE 
November 10, 1918 
I. GENERAL DEPRESSIONS OF THE DAY 

The enemy reacted violently all over the sector. Strong at- 
tacks west of the Meuse were thrown back easily by us. Small 
local attacks by our troops succeeded in driving the enemy from 
his positions. During the afternoon, violent counter attacks appear 
to have caused us to readjust our lines slightly to a depth of ten 
kilometers. 

The day was quiet. Otherwise there was nothing to report. 

The enemy appears to place his main reliance on machine 
guns, infantry, artillery and aeroplanes to resist our attack. This 
is taken as an indication of something very significant, namely, the 
tremendous shortage among the enemy of all other branches. Other- 
wise there is nothing to report. 

Two men were seen entering a ravine near (CHRILELY?). This 
conforms prisoner’s statements of a general withdrawal to the 
Fridge-Stellung. 

On the right, the enemy are extremely nervous. They showed 
their nervousness by raiding our trenches and throwing hand 
grenades at us. 

II. ENEMY FRONT LINE 

The enemy line follows ours in a general way, except in one 
or two places where it runs south of it. East of the MEUSE it runs 
in an easterly direction to the left (inclusive). W. of the MEUSE 
it runs in the opposite direction (exclusive). Thence it runs in a 
N. E. direction (inclusive), turning due N. for 200 M. Thence due 
S. for 200 M. From here on there is no change. This has not 
been confirmed. 

III. ENEMY DISORDER OF BATTLE 
(a) Identifications 

12th Meulskinners—A prisoner of the 12th Meulskinners re- 
cently confirms the belief that this is not the 12th Meulskinners at 
all, but the 115th Schutzenfests. Order of battle confirmed. 

11th Jaeger Wullens—A prisoner from this division captured 
between 3 hrs. Wednesday, states that this regiment was recently 
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disbanded and transformed into the 10th Flanelraper Battalion. 
Order of battle confirmed. 

3.33 KukS—The 3.33 KuKS have been replaced by the 17th 
KAks. Order of battle confirmed. 

449th Gesundheits—The 944th Butterbrots have been iden- 
tified as the 449th Gesundheits. They recently came from the 
Uskub front. Order of battle confirmed. 

(b) Presumed Enemy Order of Battle 

The efforts of the enemy to fill the gaps in his line appear to 
have resulted in a confused order of battle. There are divisions on 
the right and left. Apparently some are in the rear. Others are 
on the roads between these points. Several prisoners recently 
captured state that they have no idea what the enemy order of 
battle is. This shows the extreme confusion in the enemy ranks. 


(c) Comment on Enemy Units 

42nd Landwhere Balloon Kumpanie—A prisoner from the 
Kumpanie states that when our attack started they were 40 kilo- 
meters to the north. When the news of the attack reached them, 
however, they came down immediately. 

Prisoners report that the 402nd Landsakes Division now op- 
posite our front is composed entirely of one-legged men impressed 
into the service from the great Sauer Kraut Factories at ESSEN. 
This and other documentary evidence indicates the terrible internal 
disorders in Germany. 

(d) Enemy Intentions 

That there is great indecision on the part of the German Gen- 
eral Staff as to the point to which the line will be withdrawn is in- 
dicated by the statement of a prisoner of the 77th Krapshooter Bat- 
talion. When questioned on this point he replied significantly, “I 
don’t know.” 

It is generally supposed that the enemy will fall back first into 
the Katzundjammer Stellung (from a captured map dated April, 
1913). From here he may fall back into the Meuse. There is every 
indication that a stand will be taken at La Trine. 

IV. ENEMY INFANTRY ACTIVITY 

The enemy infantry were extremely active during the day, 
jumping up and down and climbing trees. A number of nests have 
been observed in the BOIS DE BANDYLEGS. Perhaps it is safe to 
venture the assumption that these were made by machine guns. A 
counter attack during the morning succeeded in establishing a deep 
pocket in our lines in the region of HULLABELLO Bois Woods. Later 
in the day our troops turned this pocket inside out. 

V. ENEMY ARTILLERY ACTIVITY 

The artillery now opposite our front readily lends itself into 
two main groupings: (1) The East Meuse Grouping; (2) the 
West Meuse Grouping. It is very significant that since the be- 
ginning of the attacks all batteries reported in action have been in 
one of these two groups. 

A careful study of the terrain shows the river MEUSE separat- 
ing the country on the right of it from the country on the left of 
it. The country varies from hilly to flat with woods and open 
spaces. Roads run between the towns. All conditions make the 
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country ideal for the artillery which we are safe in presuming to 
assume is there. 

During the day (and night) the firing all appeared to come from 
a northerly direction. The preponderance of fire was from 77s, 
105s and 155s. Gas, H. E. and shrapnel were chiefly used. 

A battery J 0000 was reported by a prisoner. This was con- 
firmed by photographs, which show nothing at this point. 

MANGEY-ANNE was shelled with duds during the afternoon. 
Battery J 7.11 was immediately counter-buttered. This was ap- 
parently effective for toward morning the shelling stopped. 

Our artillery successfully counter-buttered 17 batteries (en- 
emy) during the day (and night). 

Two batteries were reported in action: J 0.780 and J 096.7. 
Upon reference to the Plain Directeur one of these appears to be in 
the middle of the MEUSE River. Our only explanation of this is 
that the enemy must be using torpedo boats. 


VI. ENEMY MOVEMENTS 


Visibility: Poor and intermittent during the night. 

Railways: No unusual activity observed. Most of the rail- 
roads seemed to remain in the same place during the day. 

Roads: An old man in a wheel chair going from BAR-DEVANT- 
MEUSE to BAR-DERRIERE-MEUSE tends to confirm the belief that 
the enemy is retreating. 

At 12.64, 600 men were seen going from VANDYANNE to ANDY- 
VANNE. At 12.74, 600 men were seen going from ANDYVANNE to 
VANDYANNE. It is thought that this move was made by the enemy 
with a view to increasing the circulation of his troops. 

During the day an old man was seen sitting outside a house in 
VINGT-ET-UN. No other unusual activity was observed around the 
town. 

At 15.02, 12 wagons, believed to be a battery, were seen on the 
ANCY-BUZANCY Road going in both directions. 

Two men were seen to come down the HARRICOURT-BARRICOURT 
Road and enter a small wooden hut at 322x111. This is thought to 
indicate a relief. 


VII. ENEMY WorKS 


Fox holes and occasional rat holes have been observed in front 
of the BoIs DE BoIs Woods. 

A captured German map has been found showing a new stel- 
lung. This stellung is indicated by a line scratched across it in 
pencil. This is undoubtedly the point on which the enemy will fall 
back Thursday. The map fails to show the stellung east of the 
river. We have drawn in the missing portion on the attached map. 

A study of recent photographs confirms the presence of the 
MEusE River as shown on the Plain Directeur. 


A STUDY OF THE MEUSE 
Photographs show that the MEUSE River runs in a northerly 
direction to STENAY. From here it turns in a westerly direction. 
This tends to confirm the Plain Directeur. There are no unusual 
bridges between the towns and many of those have been destroyed. 
No photographs north of this point are available, but there is 
every reason to suppose that the river does not end here. 


— 
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VIII. ENEMY AERIAL ACTIVITY 

The enemy was very active during the period, particularly on 
the right and left and in the center. Most of the enemy planes 
crashed. Otherwise there was nothing to report. 

Enemy balloons were observed north of VERDUN, west of 
SOUILLY and east of BAR-LE-DUuc. 

IX. MISCELLANEOUS 
Extract from a captured German Document: 

“T received your letter and was glad to hear that you are sending down 
an extra pair of knitted socks. Since I put on the last pair you sent me, six 
months ago, I have never been without them.” 

(Signed) WILHELM. 

This is undoubtedly a message in code from the Kaiser and is 
thought to contain the order to fall back on the KURZUNDLANG- 
STELLUNG, thus confirming our previous assumption. Order of 
battle confirmed. 

X. ACTIVITY OF OUR OWN TROOPS 

Our troops spent the day tightening their lines and improving 

their positions, which were very awkward. 
XI. OuR AERIAL ACTIVITY 

The dampness made the day impossible for flying. In spite of 
this, our planes were up in great numbers, destroying numerous 
enemy planes and taking dozens of photographs in spite of the 
dense fog which rendered visibility impossible. 

Our scout patrol of three planes met 20 Fokkers. The Fok- 
kers immediately burst into flames and crashed. 

The ceiling was so low that at times our planes were forced 
to run along the ground. In spite of this, we penetrated deeply 
into the enemy’s territory, bringing back invaluable information 
as to the location of towns, rivers and roads behind the lines. 

Lieut. Cholmondelay Brown destroyed three enemy balloons 
in their beds by descending upon them so suddenly that they be- 

came tangled in the bed clothes and were unable to escape. 

Lieut. Dunwiddy brought down a balloon at dawn. Owing to 
the darkness, Lieut. Dunwiddy brought down one of our own bal- 
loons. Luckily it was an old one. The observer jumped, but was 
not seen to land. Confirmation is requested. 














Editorial Comment 
ARMY POLO 


HE winning of the 20-goal Junior Championship this year by the 

Army Team was followed by the victory in the 12-goal Inter-Circuit 
Championship of the Fort Leavenworth Team under the able leadership of 
Major I. P. Swift. In these two events the Army has to compete with 
the best civilian teams within the limits of the prescribed handicaps. 

The fact that both events have been won by the Army for two suc- 
cessive years is a hopeful sign for Army polo. It means that not only is 
the quality of play improving, but that under great disadvantages the 
quality of Army polo mounts is getting better and better. As a matter 
of fact, the quality of play is dependent upon the excellence of the mounts, 
for no player can learn superior polo on an inferior mount. Mediocre 
mounts and slow fields have held back Army polo for many years, and 
while our fields are as yet not commensurate with the mounts available, 
it is hoped that this condition may be remedied in the near future. 

The credit for the fine showing made by Army poloists during the 
last few years is distributed among many agencies. Supplementing the 
favorable attitude of the War Department, the Remount Service, Quarter- 
master Corrs, by acquiring many horses conforming to the requirements 
for the mounted service and at the same time suitable for polo, has done 
a world of good. 

Officers who have devoted their money and time to the training of 
private mounts deserve much commendation. Civilians, individually and 
through their clubs, by their advice, encouragement and assistance, have 
done much to bring nearer the day when the Army will be represented on 
the team playing for the blue ribbon of polo, the International Cup. 


ENDURANCE RIDES 


HE Endurance Rides are to be held as usual this year. The Eastern 
Ride will take place at Brandon, Vermont, October 11-16. The Colo- 
rado Ride at Colorado Springs will be held September 13-18. 

These two events, while they receive a moderate amount of attention 
from the public press, do not obtain the publicity that is warranted by 
their importance. Aside from their claims as sporting events of the first 
class, their influence on the improvement of the quality of horses raised in 
this country is worthy of attention. 

Endurance rides are not patronized by the thousands that attend 
baseball games or witness prize fights, but those who do follow them are 
thoughtful and enthusiastic horsemen who are quick to put into practice 
and disseminate the lessons learned in regard to types and breeds, train- 
ing and conditioning. 

The contributing sponsors of the Eastern Ride are: The American Re- 
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mount Association, Arabian Horse Club of America, Horse Association of 
America, The Kentucky Jockey Club, Thoroughbred Horse Association, 
The Morgan Horse Club, and the U. S. Cavalry Association. 


TRAINING COMPETITIONS 


HIS autumn, through the generosity of two friends of the mounted 
service, there will be held two competitions which will do more to 
promote the efficiency of cavalry troops and platoons along certain lines 
than many pages of training directives, programs and schedules. While 
the provisions of these very important documents are generally conscien- 
tiously carried out, the spirit of competition which will be engendered by 
the events above referred to, has always caused individuals and organiza- 
tions to rise to greater heights in preparation and performance, than has 
any other source of inspiration. 

The troop competition is open to all regular cavalry regiments sta- 
tioned in the continental limits of the United States. One troop from 
each regiment and detached squadron will be selected as entries, with the 
condition that the troop selected has, on September Ist, the highest gen- 
eral average proficiency rating for the period of the preceding nine months 
in the following: (a) Training as prescribed by Cavalry Memorandum 
No. 3, W. D., 1921—Standards of Proficiency. (b) Use of rifle, pistol, 
saber and machine rifle (automatic rifle). (c) Combat firing. (d) Care 
and condition of animals and equipment. (e) Interior economy. 

The test will be held between September 15th and October 15th at 
the stations of the respective troops, and will consist of four phases, test- 
ing the proficiency of each troop in mobility, fire power, shock and interior 
economy. The winning troop will receive a trophy of a probable value of 
two thousand dollars. 

The platoon competition is designed primarily to encourage and test 
the training, courage and physical development of the individual and his 
mount, and the combat efficiency of small units. It will be in two phases, 
individual and leadership. 

This year the contest will be held at Fort Riley, Kansas, and one rifle 
platoon from each rifle troop of the Second Cavalry will be eligible to 
compete. The contest will be open to all lieutenants of the same regiment. 

One thousand dollars is available for providing a trophy for the com- 
mander of the winning platoon and the distribution of money prizes to 
each enlisted man. 

After this year it is planned to hold this test at such a point as will 
permit of the participation of the greatest number of organizations. 

The rewards, both tangible and intangible, for success in these com- 
petitions will be such that every individual and organization participating 
may be depended upon to be a finished product along the lines of training 
involved. 














Topics of The Day 


CAVALRY RADIO COMMUNICATION 


ant C. Knudsen, Brigade Signal Officer, on radio activities dur- 
ing recent airplane maneuvers in the First Cavalry Bridage at Fort 
Clark, Texas: 


During the recent airplane maneuvers held in connection with the 
troops of this command, we had in use an SCR-109 radio set, which pro- 
vides for reception and transmission by voice. This set was shipped here 
especially for these maneuvers and is not issued to cavalry troops. There- 
fore, we had only a limited time in which to familiarize ourselves with 
its use. Prior to using it with the airplanes we used it in our combined 
exercises for about two weeks as a replacement for the SCR-130 with 
the Brigade radio truck and we found its use limited, due to its low wave 
length and the rather high wave length of the SCR-127 set used by the 
cavalry. It was found almost impossible to tune it in on more than one 
set at a time closer than a mile apart, due to the regeneration of each set 
causing a great deal of distortion in the other sets. However, by putting 
a rheostat in series with the filament and tuning only one set at a time, 
we arrived at fair results. But we were limited to but one wave length, 
which was the maximum of the SCR-109 and very near the minimum 
of the SCR-127. 

In the tests with the airplane prior to the actual maneuvers, it was 
found that the airplane set, the SCR-134, was easily picked up on 500 
meters by the SCR-109 and the SCR-127, while the SCR-109 was not 
only weak on the SCR-127, but also came in weak on the SCR-134. This 
leads to the conclusion that the microphone furnished with the SCR-109, 
which was of an old type, was inferior, since our output registered about 
1.5 amps. at all times. Although our signal strength was weak, our modu- 
lation was excellent, so that our messages were able to be understood. 
We used the regular V-antenna for this work. 

On the first day’s maneuver, communication with the airplane by 
voice was seriously handicapped by excessive static, preventing our signals 
getting through to the airplane. We could pick up the airplane, but were 
limited to 500 meters and since WOAI in San Antonio was broadcasting 
at that time on a wave length very near ours, we sometimes received con- 
cert music and messages at the same time, due to the broad tuning of the 
SCR-109. 

The new panel code was found to be elastic, easily and quickly dis- 
played and satisfactory communication was had by this means. Although 
our training in pyrotechnics has beer limited, we found no difficulty in 
their use and two-way pyrotechnic communication was satisfactorily 
maintained. 

A demonstration of two-way telephone communication between ground 
and airplane was given for the troops and the R. O. T. C. students. Panels 
and pyrotechnics were used as auxiliaries. By using an ordinary Baldwin 
loudspeaker, which is not issued, and a home-made power amplifier, we 


v YHE following interesting comments are from a report by Lieuten- 
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were able to demonstrate this type of communication to a large assembled 
group outdoors. 

From a tactical communication viewpoint, these maneuvers served 
to illustrate again the difficulties attached to radio communication over 
short distances for units in fast movement. The sending of radio mes- 
gages in a net as large as a brigade involves considerable radio procedure 
in order to insure correct delivery, and this procedure takes time. All 
our messages were handled in the clear and, had it been necessary to 
encode and decode them, considerably more time would have been neces- 
sary before a message could have been delivered. Therefore, to cite 
a case in point, it is thought to be beyond the scope of radio communica- 
tion to adequately perform the mission of reporting the progress of 
squadron columns in movement to regimental headquarters in a problem 
which starts at 3:15 P. M. and ends at approximately 4:00 P. M., espe- 
cially if these messages have to be in code as is required of all radio mes- 
sages on maneuvers or in time of war. 


HORSES FOR PHILIPPINE SERVICE 


T HE article by Lieutenant F. B. Butler, Corps of Engineers, in the 

July CAVALRY JOURNAL on the China Pony and its suitability as a 
remount for the Philippines has elicited the following letter from Major 
C. L. Scott, Remount Service, Q. M. C. 


Editor of The Cavalry Journal— 

I note a very interesting article in the July issue of THE CAVALRY 
JOURNAL on the subject of the Chinese pony, but I would like to call your 
attention to the following facts in connection with the supply of riding 
horses to our troops in the Philippine Islands, which make it most inad- 
visable to substitute the Chinese pony for the present type of horse that 
is being issued to troops in the Philippines: 

First, the Remount Service, Q. M. C., is now buying small horses 
for the Philippine Department, which, according to specifications, run in 
height from 14-2 to 15 hands and weigh from 800 to 950 pounds each. 
The price paid for these small horses is $90 per head. Shipments of all 
animals to the Philippine Islands are made from the United States to the 
Philippines by the Government Transport MEIGS. This boat has a capac- 
ity of 10,000 tons, and makes three or four trips a year as a regular 
cargo vessel. This boat can carry 286 head of animals, and when carry- 
ing this number of animals it also carries about 8,000 tons of other neces- 
sary cargo. In other words, 286 animals takes up a cargo space of 2,000 
tons, or one-fifth of the boat. A round trip of the MEIGS costs $70,000; 
but this boat on its return trip brings coal to Hawaii, which must be 
delivered to that place. For this reason, only the trip to Manila should 
be charged to out-going cargo. Figured on this basis, to deliver 286 ani- 
mals to the Philippine Islands would cost $7,000, or $24.44 per head. The 
total cost, therefore, of delivering small horses to the Philippine Islands 
is $114.40 per head, which is practically the same as it would cost to 
deliver Chinese ponies to the Islands. 

Second, the small horses purchased in the United States can be selected 
from hundreds of thousands of such horses raised in this country. They 
are well-bred, handy, and of a willing disposition, and far exceed the 
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Chinese pony in all of these characteristics. They are better balanced 
then the Chinese pony, more pleasant to ride, and for fast work in maneu- 
vers and combat, because of their larger size and weight, are much supe- 
rior as a cavalry mount to the Chinese pony. While the Chinese pony is 
a wonderful little animal for its size and weight, when packed with full 
cavalry equipment, because of its size, the cavalry loses much of its 
mobility; the American horses of the size mentioned above can do supe- 
rior work, particularly in maneuver and in combat. 

Third, in this age of motorization, and in view of the fact that our 
Tables of Organization (Engineers included) require hundreds of thou- 
sands of horses in a major mobilization, it would be well to consider 
in our peace-time work our source of supply for horses and to encourage 
production wherever practicable by furnishing a market. The principle 
of patronizing home markets wherever possible would therefore certainly 
apply to the horse game in the Army. The horse breeders of the United 
States do not care to be taxed to support horse breeders in foreign coun- 
tries, and Congress expects the money it appropriates annually for horses 
and mules to be spent in home markets, unless it specifically authorizes 
purchases elsewhere. No authority would ever be given to secure abroad 
an inferior horse at practically the same cost as that of our native horse. 

C. L. Scort. 


CAVALRY COMBAT PRINCIPLES 


HE following translation from the Combat Regulations of the Hun- 
garian Army, gives the combat principles governing the tactical and 


strategical use of cavalry: 


Cavalry reconnoitres, veils the movements of our troops, and represents che 
mobile element of the security service; in combat, she coooperates with the other arms, 
especially utilizing their results in pursuit. 

Cavalry is characterized by mobility, speed, and plentiful equipment with all sorts 
of firearms (carbine, machine gun, automatic rifle, hand grenade, and—in larger 
units—artillery). 

On account of these characteristics, cavalry may concentrate quickly a strong 
fire against the more vulnerable parts of the enemy (wings, flanks, etc.). 

The great strategical importance of cavalry is based, beside her reconnaissance 
activity, chiefly on this characteristic, which can be utilized best in a proper open 
terrain, and cavalry becomes indispensable in comparison to all other arms in pursuit 
aimed at the annihilation of the shattered enemy. 

In larger units, the combat method of cavalry is: The utilization of her mobility 
as far as possible on horseback, and the execution of the fight dismounted, with fire- 
arms. Even in cases of successful surprises, larger cavalry units will employ both 
mounted attack and their firearms. 

In smaller units, cavalry will attack with the sabre on horseback under favorable 
conditions, such as an unexpected encounter with enemy cavalry, or against a demoral- 
ized infantry in retreat. 

Cavalry is a vulnerable arm: it will be used up soon, and is hard to replace. 

In the employment of cavalry, the limitations of the strength of the horse have to 
be considered, for only thus may we expect to have cavalry available in decisive 
moments. We should try to employ cavalry always in a well-rested condition, and 
give it tasks of a short duration. 
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Impatience should not lead us to employ cavalry under conditions that do not 


permit the utilization of her special abilities. 
The dismounted employment of cavalry for a longer period of time (as in stationary 


warfare) destroys its value as cavalry. 
The main task of divisional cavalry is short-range reconnaissance and the security 


service. 

The tasks of large cavalry units, acting under orders of General Headquarters, 
army or independent corps commanders, are: cooperation with the air service in long- 
range reconnaissance, veiling or simulating actions covering large territories, enter- 
prises in the back or the flanks of the enemy, pursuit or the prevention of pursuit 
by the enemy. The tactical unit of divisional cavalry is the cavalry troop. The 
etrategical unit of larger cavalry bodies is the cavalry division. 


ARMY AND NAVY CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 


* HE Army and Navy Club of Philadelphia, located at 313 South 
Broad Street, has been successfully launched by an informal recep- 
tion tendered by the officers and directors to the members on Tuesday 


evening, June 15. 
The charter object of the Club is as follows: 


“A military organization, in which the members, having served in 
the armed forces of the United States, or her Allies, during the World 
War, may preserve their associations and memories, as well as the tra- 
ditions of the service and join with others, who believe in adequate na- 
tional defense, in such study of our national history and the science of 
war, as will fit them to perform their duties as ciuwzens or soldiers in the 
event of a national emergency.” 


Its officers are: President, General William G. Price, Jr. (General 
Price commands the 28th Division, P.N.G.) ; First Vice-President, Colonel 
John C. Groome; Second Vice-President, Major Joseph H. Bromley, Jr.; 
Treasurer, Major Edgar S. Gardner, and Secretary, Colonel Edgar J. 
Pershing. 

Officers of the regular establishments, when visiting Philadelphia, 
are invited to identify themselves and receive guest cards. The Club 
service consists of reading rooms, lounge, dining room, billiards and pool 
room, and an Information Bureau through which it hopes to facilitate 
service and ex-service men in procuring suitable accommodations for 
residence in the city. A limited number of bedrooms are available in the 


club house upon reservation. 




















Foreign Military Notes 


FURNISHED BY THE MILITARY INFORMATION DIVISION, G. S. 
RUSSIA 
Foreign Legion In the Red Army 


The organization of a Foreign Legion in the Red Army is progressing 
rapidly. The center of the formation is at Tula, to which place approxi- 
mately 12,000 foreigners have been transferred from the Red Army. 
Temporarily the Foreign Legion is headed by an officer of Polish nation- 
ality, whose name is Gajewicz. The position of Chief of Staff of the 
Foreign Legion is occupied by a Czech, named Kryga. The formations 
organized at Tula are composed mostly of Czechs, Latvians and Poles, 
who have previously belonged to divisional detachments which are being 
organized. 

In addition to five regular battalions, a foreign school for non- 
commissioned officers and one Artillery Division have been formed at Tula. 

In Perm cavalry detachments are formed which are equipped with 
arms of Polish type. In Orenburg cavalry detachments are formed com- 
posed exclusively of foreigners of the Mohammedan religion. The citi- 
zens of the Baltic States form a separate regiment. Another infantry reg- 
iment is formed by citizens of Finland; two brigades are formed of Uk- 
rainians coming from Eastern Galicia. 

After the organization is completed it is planned to transfer all 
Foreign Legions toward the Asiatic frontiers of Russia and station them 
in the Turkestan. 

JAPAN 
Spring Meeting of the Riding Association 

As a general rule we are not accustomed to thinking of the Japanese 
as experienced horsemen participating in the strenuous riding events af- 
fected by the mounted services of western nations. 

A brief description, therefore, of the spring meeting of the Riding 
Association held at Narashino under the auspices of the Cavalry School 
may prove interesting. 

The military attache attended the Spring Meeting of the Riding As- 
sociation held under the auspices of the Army Cavalry School at Narashino 
on April 11, 1926. This Association is sponsored by the Cavalry School, 
its main purpose being the encouragement of horseback riding and inter- 
est in the horse and the Cavalry School in general. For this purpose the 
military authorities are very generous in their loan of horses and equip- 
ment and in providing facilities for all civilians who desire to enter the 
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various competitions. Prizes are given for each class, for the most part 
contributed by civilians. 

Quite an event is made of this meeting, it being attended by members 
of the diplomatic corps, high army officers and influential civilians, who 
are interested in horseback riding. A large crowd attended the meet, 
and the program presented was such as to interest greatly the people 
who attended. 

Instructors and special students from the Cavalry School participated 
in the various exhibition events, and in a few cases officers contested with 
a small group of special civilians, who own their own horses, in riding 
events. 

The exhibitions of these officers and special civilians were of a very 
high order, and showed excellent training of both the horse and rider. 
The program was along the usual lines of horse show events, and in- 
cluded some very excellent exhibitions by the instructors and other grad- 
uates of the Schoo). 

To show the interest taken by civilians in the meet, it may be noted 
that there were more than 200 entries of civilians in a six kilometer 
paper chase, troop horses being used. In the civilian special class jump 
there were 21 entries; for gentlemen civilian jump, 95 entries; for student 
and riding club jump competition, 51 entries; for the musical chair ride, 
94 entries (civilians), and for the ladies’ jump, 9 entries. In all these 
cases army horses were used, except in the case of special class civilian. 
jump, where private horses only were used. 

For the officers’ race, a course of 14 jumps was laid out, the hurdles 
averaging one meter in height with several of 1.30 meters. The obstacles 
varied from the single brush fence to a triple jump of .90 meters with 4.50 
meters between hurdles. 

The Association is making a success of encouraging good horseman- 
ship in the cavalry service. 




















The National Guard 


NOTES ON TRAINING 
HE following extracts from General Orders No. 9, War Department, 
May 15, 1926, entitled, “Notes on Training,” will be of much interest 
to all National Guardsmen: 


General Observations.—After several years of development and im- 
provement a definite training system for the Army of the United States 
was established in the calendar year 1925. The marked advance evidenced 
in this system is being accomplished, first, by development between local 
commanders and their surrounding communities, as well as between all 
elements of the Army of the United States, a better understanding of our 
national defense problems, the national defense obligations of each ele- 
ment, and a co-operative desire to meet these obligations; and, second, by 
decentralizing training responsibilities. This decentralization should de- 
velcp junior officers with initiative, resourcefulness and leadership, and 
should fit them to understand the economic administration of their units 
as well as their efficient conduct in combat. With stabilization in the 
system progressive improvement in detailed accomplishments may be 
expected. 

* * * * * 

A distinct improvement was made in the training of the National 
Guard. Better understanding was evidenced in the methods of leadership 
training in the lower echelons, and with this has come an improvement in 
the application of combat principles in the platoon and company organiza- 
tions. Progressive and more advanced training for the senior officers of 
the National Guard requires further attention. 

* * * * * 

One of the outstanding features of the year was the affiliation of the 
National Guard and the Organized Reserves. 
* * * * * 

A noticeable improvement in troop leadership in the platoon and 
company units was observed. Special emphasis during armory training 
season should be given to training in leadership in the lower echelons in 
order to develop further the platoon combat teams, and also to rifle marks- 
manship, so as to make available the maximum amount of time for field 
training during summer training camps. 

The experiment of instructing recruits in regimental recruit detach- 
ments at summer camps was so successful that this system warrants 
general application throughout the National Guard. 

There is a necessity for more progressive and advanced training of 
field officers. At every camp where a regiment or larger unit of the Na- 
tional Guard is present, three or four terrain exercises should be conducted 
with the command and communications net. A special effort should be 
made in each National Guard division to assemble the entire division staff 
for training. Instruction should be centered on the war-time duties of a 
division headquarters. Administrative routine should be reduced to a 
minimum. 
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AN APPRECIATION OF CAVALRY 
-r HE following, giving the views on Cavalry of Major-General W. H. 
“ Haskell, commanding the New York National Guard, is from the 


New York National Guardsman. 

There has been a lot of thoughtless talk by civilians and even by 
those who should know better about the Cavalry being finished as one of 
the important components of the army. 

Since the great war many have contended that the role of Cavalry, 
if any, in future wars would be a minor one. With this I disagree, and 
I am glad to note that European Armies are giving much care to the de- 
velopment of their Cavalry. This would not be done (in view of the ex- 
pensive upkeep of Cavalry) were it not for the firm belief of its importance 
and necessity in future wars. 

Nations do not maintain useless defense measures through sentiment. 
In considering the present and future value of Cavalry in combat we must 
not for a moment assume that the Great War set the type of combat for 
the future. As a matter of fact, even the Great War was won by open 
warfare. During that struggle it was only by the most dogged determina- 
tion that the American Army was able to pursue its training in mobile or 
open warfare. 

It was well that General Pershing stuck to it and was ready when 
the time came to get out of the trenches and move on with our Allies to 
final victory. 

How many people know that Cavalry was used at St. Mihiel? 

We all know that infantry is the arm that wins the battle and that 
the rest of the team assists it to move forward and capture, or destroy, 
the enemy; but let us not overlook the Cavalry. 

The great value of Cavalry is its mobility. On this continent it will 
always be first in demand. No line of trenches will stretch across this 
great country nor protect either frontier. In large forces also the pos- 
session of a large mobile mass of Cavalry, trained in fire action that can 
promptly fill a gap in the line, can turn a flank, wreck communications 
or rout a beaten enemy, would be of enormous value to any commander. 

Our New York Cavalry is in excellent condition as demonstrated at 
Pine Camp this year. Our Cavalry can ride and is well trained with 
rifle, pistol and saber. The horses are well gaited, the equipment is well 
kept, the officers and non-coms are competent. The details of messing and 
stable management are not neglected even though the cavalrymen have 
extra work in caring for horse and horse equipment. Any member of the 
guard whw could have the privilege of seeing as I did our Cavalry at work 
in camp would have a just pride in them. 

As for being a passé arm—well, do not let anyone fool you. The role 
of the Cavalry is as important today as ever, if not more so, and it gives 
me pleasure to be able to tell you that “They are all right!” 
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The Organized Reserves 


POLICIES RECOMMENDED 


HE following resolution was among those adopted by the Reserve Of- 
ficers of the Fifth Corps Area, at Camp Knox, Kentucky, August, 
1926: 

Be It Further Resolved that it is our united opinion that the follow- 
ing policies, if adopted by the War Department, would be desirable: 

(1) In all camps, whether ordered or contact, forage for private 
mounts, and oil and gas for private cars used in training, should be sold 
by the Quartermaster Department, to Reserve Officers at cost. 

(2) Reserve Officers, who during a five (5) year period, do no active 
duty, attend no contact camp, convention or assembly of Reserve Officers, 
take no correspondence course, purchase no uniforms or equipment, sub- 
scribe to no service periodicals, purchase no technical military publica- 
tions, are not members of, or contributors to the Reserve Officers’ Asso- 
ciation or the Association of the Army of the United States, assist in no 
way the recruiting of the Regular Army, the National Guard or the Citi- 
zens’ Military Training Camps, make no efforts to advance preparedness, 
or combat sovietism and pacificism, and do not answer military corre- 
spondence, are essentially civilians, and their identification with the 
Corps tends to weaken it, dissipate the voluntarily contributed funds of 
the Reserve Officers’ Association in sending circulars and notices, and low- 
ers the morale of the Corps. The commissions of such officers should 
never be renewed, and the Corps and the promotions therein strictly 
limited to those who regard themselves and their commissions seriously. 

(3) The commissioning of individuals in the technical branches of 
the service in the higher grades from civil life, without previous service, 
because of their standing as surgeons, civil or electrical engineers, com- 
mercial, industrial or railway executive, lawyers or bankers, over the heads 
of officers of the Reserve of long service in peace or war, or both, is 
fundamentally an error. 

The intended value of these men to the Corps growing out of their 
high standing in the community is rarely in evidence in experience, such 
persons very rarely paying attention to the Corps after entry therein, 
and the discouragement of junior officers by such action far outweighs 
the benefit contemplated. 

(4) That it is the eternal duty of Reserve Officers to support the War 
Department, the Regular Army, the National Guard, and all policies issu- 
ing from competent authority and that competent authority having de- 
termined a policy such support should be unswerving loyal. That abun- 
dant support should be given to all service periodicals, the R. O. Asso- 
ciation, the Association of the Army of the United States, and the various 
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patriotic societies and especially the Military Order of the World War, 
the American Legion, the Military Order of Foreign Wars, and the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, and allied societies. 

(5) Be It Further Resolved that we commend the members of our 
Corps, who are also members of Congress, for their support of the poli- 
cies of the War Department, and urge on them and all other members of 
Congress the extreme necessity of more liberal appropriations for the 
Army in general, and as res inter alia for the distribution of technicai 
books and papers to Reserve Officers making special application therefor. 


FURTHER RECOMMENDATIONS 
COMMITTEE of twenty-four Reserve officers, representing all corps 
L \ areas, convened by the G-2 Section of the War Department General 
Staff, has also submitted opinions of interest to the Reserves. Summarized, 
they are as follows: 

1. That the War Department should co-operate in an endeavor to 
stimulate enrollment in the Reserve Officers’ Association. 

2. That increase of travel allowance be made to Regular Army officers 
on duty with Organized Reserves in order that closer and continuous con- 
tact may be established. 

3. That the Regular Army personnel, on duty with the Organized 
Reserves, be selected with great care and with a view, especially as to their 
qualifications, to interest the civilian population in support of the national 
defense act through the Reserve component of the Army, and that they 
be charged with this duty; that when so selected and tested, and having 
proved their qualifications by producing results, should be changed with 
less frequency. 

4. That it is vitally important to the proper development of the Re- 
serve, and is indeed essential to its very life, that an office be established 
at the War Department to co-ordinate with the other branches of the serv- 
ice, and speak as the responsible head of the Reserve upon all matters 
of its concern. 

5. That credit in time in grade should be given for attending camps, 
schools, and other tours of duty on an inactive status and for completing 
Army correspondence courses. 

6. That adequate space in Government buildings, wherever practi- 
cable, now and in those to be used or constructed should be set aside for 
offices suitable to quarter Reserve units and comporting with the dignity 
of this branch of the service. 

7. That funds appropriated should be made available for an 18-month 
period so that an unexpended balance will not lapse at the end of the 
fiscal year, and that the distribution of such allotments should be made 


flexible and interchangeable. 
8. That promotions be not dependent upon vacancies in the corps area 
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allotments, but that units be developed in so far as their officer personnel 
is concerned in unit areas. 

9. That great care be used in the elimination of “dead wood,” but the 
organization should, as rapidly as possible, be stripped of all material 
which is not now, and never can be, used. 


STRENGTH OF THE OFFICERS RESERVE CORPS 


On June 30, 1926, a total of 103,829 officers were commissioned in the 
Reserve Corps. Of these, 64,656, or 62.3 per cent., were in the combatant 
branches, and 39,173, or 37.7 per cent., were in the non-combatant branches. 
At the head of the combatant group was the infantry with a total of 30,143 
officers, or 29.1 per cent. of the total. The field artillery was second with 
10,230, or 9.9 per cent. of the total. The air corps and engineer corps came 
next with 6,985 and 6,780, respectively. The cavalry had 3,771. Of the 
non-combatants, the quartermaster corps had 11,000 and the medical 
corps 10,7¢). 

By grades the reserve officers were distributed as follows: Colonel, 
530 combatant and 574 non-combatant; lieutenant-colonel, 1,240 combatant 
and 1,845 non-combatant; major, 3,682 combatant and 6,259 non-com- 
batant; captain, 10,647 combatant and 9,737 non-combatant; first lieuten- 
ant, 12,994 combatant and 11,955 non-combatant; second lieutenant, 35,479 
combatant and 8,770 non-combatant. 


305TH CAVALRY—Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Colonel Jean H. A. Day, Commanding 

In the retirement of Colonel John C. Groome, who was transferred to the Auxiliary 
Reserves, having reached the age of 64 years on May 31st, the Reserve Corps loses 
one of its most active and excellent colonels. What his loss will mean to the regiment 
cannot be expressed in words. Colonel Groome saw active service in the Spanish- 
American War and World War, and his fine record shows the type of man who or- 
ganized and trained the 305th Cavalry from its beginning. 

By his wonderful personality and leadership he has won the respect and love of 
every member of the regiment. In fact, in Philadelphia, the 305th Cavalry is known as 
‘Johnny Groome’s Regiment.” Colonel Groome is at present in Europe, and the en- 
tertainment committee is making plans for a dinner to be given in his honor on his 
return. 

Inactive Training 

The “925-26 inactive training period for the regiment closed on May 30th and was 
most successful, The officers who regularly attended displayed the keenest interest 
and enthusiasm in the equitation, tactical problems, conferences and tactical rides. 

All officers with 60 per cent. attendance and over will receive certificates showing 
they completed the inactive training for the period 1925-26. The regiment is indebted 
to Lieutenant L. N. D. Mitchell for furnishing these certificates, which are beautifully 
engraved in regimental colors. The regiment is also indebted to Lieutenant Mitchell 
for his kindness in donating the fine ribbons and programs for the regimental horse 
show May 21, 1926. The regiment is greatly indebted to Colonel Colahan, Command- 
ing Officer, 103rd Cavalry, Pennsylvania National Guard, and to Captain Wood, Com- 
manding First City Troop of Philadelphia, for their kindness in allowing the regiment 
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to use the Armory and horses, The inactive training for the year 1925-26 could not 
have been successfully carried out without their co-operation and kindness. 
Preparatory Training for Active Duty 

During the summer months a course of training was carried out in preparation for 
the active duty with the Pennsylvania National Guard at Mt. Gretna. With this end 
in view a schedule was prepared covering the months of June, July and the first two 
weeks in August, and called for weekly conferences on Wednesdays at Regimental 
Headquarters during the noon hour and practical work in pistol firing at the 103rd 
Cavalry indoor range. These activities were attended by all officers and enlisted men 
o2 the regiment in Philadelphia, who had signed up for active duty, and they showed 
fine spirit in giving their noon hour to this training. 

From June 16 to August 11 weekly conferences and quizes were held on the follow- 
ing subjects: Military Courtesy and Customs of the Service; Cavalry Drill; Guard Duty 
and Guard Mounting; Cavalry Drill (the platoon) T. R. 425-30; Ceremonies; Combat 
Orders; Cavalry Weapons; Combat Principles; Cavalry Marches, Camps and Camping. 

Practically all of the above subjects had been covered in the regimental school 
during the inactive training period, and this course was in the nature of a refresher. 

Horse Shows 

In the Devon Horse Show on May 26, 27 and 28, the regiment had five entries in 
the Military Class and Military Jumping. The first and second places in this event 
were won by such notable performers in previous shows as the Grey Parson and The 
Rambler, winners of many blue ribbons. The 305th Cavalry was the donor of the 
prize in this event, a silver cocktail shaker, appropriately engraved. The performance 
of Captain Brogden in this event was especially meritorious. His riding was a perfect 
performance in every respect, From a spirit of sportsmanship, members of the 305th 
Cavalry were not eligible to receive the trophy awarded. 


The Regimental Horse Show Committee is busy arranging regimental entries in 
the Whitemarsh Horse Show on September 15, 16 and 17, and the Bryn Mawr Show 
on September 25, 26 and 27. 


C. M. T. C. Activities 

All officers and enlisted men of the regiment did their bit in the C. M. T. C. drive 
in Philadelphia. Major R. R, D. McCullough, Commanding the 1st Squadron, sent two 
candidates to the Cavalry Camp at Fort Myer. The excellent talks of Major J. S. S. 
Richardson, Commanding the 2nd Squadron; Captain E. P. Rutan, Commanding Troop 
C, and Lieutenant R, Adams, Plans and Training, 2nd Squadron, urging young men 
to attend these camps, were broadcasted over the radio. 

The flag donated by the 305th Cavalry to the Citizens’ Military Training Camp 
Association to be presented to the school in Philadelphia having the largest number of 
students attending C. M. T. C. this year was won by St. Joseph’s Catholic High School. 
It was through the efforts and kindness of Major Edgar S. Gardner, 305th Cavalry, 
that the regiment was able to donate this flag to stimulate recruiting for C, M. T. C. 
candidates. 

Regimental Dinner 

A regimental dinner was held at the “Lilacs” Club on the Schuylkill River on 
July 29 with an attendance of 25 officers. The object of the dinner was to talk over 
regimental affairs and active duty training. A good time was had by all. The dinner 
was enlivened by interesting talks and the singing of army songs. 

Certificates of Capacity 

The following named officers have completed their examinations and practical tests 
for certificates of capacity in the next higher grade: Lieutenant-Colonel William I. 
Forbes, Second Lieutenant Robert Adams, Jr., Second Lieutenant John D. Grannis, Jr., 
and Second Lieutenant Horace P. Kirk. 
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Active Duty Training with P. N. G. 

The active duty training of the Regiment was held at Mt. Gretna, Pa., from August 
14 to 28, the twenty-two officers attending being attached to the 104th Cavalry, Penn- 
sylvania National Guard. 

In this training the officers were assigned to units appropriate to their grades, 
and were in active command of these units during the full period of training. Upon 
the completion of this training all the officers of the 305th Cavalry were unanimous 
in their expressions of the fine spirit of the 104th Cavalry, the courtesy extended to 
them by all the officers and men and all hoped to again have the pleasure of serving 
with that regiment at some future time. Colonel Jean H. A. Day, commanding the 305th 
Cavalry at this camp, personally extended his thanks in behalf of the whole regiment 
to the officers of the 104th Cavalry for the many kindnesses extended to his regiment. 

At the final Brigade formation a cup was presented by the officers of the 305th 
Cavalry to the troop in the 104th Cavalry which had the highest rating in troop kitch- 
ens. This cup was won by the Headquarters Troop, commanded by Captain Cowan. 

Pistol practice was held at the 103rd Cavalry Armory indoor range on July 14th 
and 28th from 5.30 to 7.30 P. M. The 103rd Cavalry kindly allowed the regiment to use 
their pistols and supplied the ammunition for this practice. Lieutenant Kirk won the 
shoot on July 14th with a score of 92, and Lieutenant Town won on July 28th with a 
score of 94. Much interest was displayed at both these shoots, a marked improvement 
being noted at the second. 

The following named officers of the regiment were qualified in Pistol Markmanship 


as follows: 

Experts: Colonel Day, Captain Vannan, Lieutenants Bitler, Johnson, Gardiner, 
McKinley, Town. 

Sharpshooters: Captains Bell, Easby, Livingston. 

Marksman: Lieutenant Wirth. 

The following named officers of the regiment were qualified in the Saber Course 
as follows: 

Experts: Captains Vannan, Bell, Lieutenants Bitler, Gardiner, Town, 

Excellent Swordsman: Lieutenant Johnson. 

Considering the handicaps the above named officers were under in the weather con- 
ditions and the track conditions, the above was very creditable. The track was knee 
deep in mud and very slippery, and the horses had great difficulty in making the 


required time. 





New Books Reviewed 


The Dardanelles’ Expedition A Condensed Study By Caprain W. D. PULESTON, 
U.S. Navy 


The Collegiate Press, George Banta Publishing Company, Menasha, Wisconsin 
154 pages 


The study is illustrated by sixty-seven plates, prepared by the author and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel G. L. McIntee, G. S., U. S, A. These plates show the situation from 
day to day and are so placed as to enable the reader to follow the narrative with the 
greatest ease. 

Captain Puleston is a graduate of the Army War College as well as of the Naval 
War College and, hence, is especially qualified to undertake the study of an amphibious 
campaign. 

In this book he has shown with clarity and brevity the events leading up to this 
ill-fated expedition which was originally conceived by a civilian minister as “a Naval 
Expedition to bombard and take the Gallipoli Peninsula with Constantinople as its 
objective.” These events furnish for us but another example of the danger of inter- 
ference of civilians, with only a smattering of military knowledge, in the details of 
war plans, Captain Puleston believes that it is doubtful if even Great Britain could 
survive another World War and another Churchill. 

The naval operations preceding and accompanying the landing of troops are shown 
in such simplicity and fullness that they are easily followed by a landsman. 

The book emphasizes the necessity of a single command in joint operations. It 
brings out the thorough understanding of the capabilities and limitations of ships and 
troops must exist, not only in the War and Navy Departments for the preparation of 
startegical plans, but also in the command and general staffs of quite small units who 
may be called upon to prepare and execute the tactical operations. 

The study gives much food for thought to officers of the army along the lines of 
the preparations which are necessary to secure landings upon a hostile shore, the tactics 
of these landings and the rapid expansion of beach heads. Interesting supply and 
communication problems are presented. 

The book should be in the library of all officers who have reached the grade 
where, in the event of war, they may find themselves in the command or general staff 


of a unit engaged in an oversea campaign. 
ADNA R. CHAFFEE. 


Four Years Beneath the Crescent By RAPHAEL DE NOGALES, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York (Price, $3.50) 

The extraordinary experiences of a soldier of fortune, who offered his sword in 
turn to each of the Allied nations, without acceptance unless with the prohibitive 
condition of loss of citizenship, and then engaged in service under the Turkish flag, 
arc described in this narrative of four years’ service under the Crescent. 

Born a Venezuelan, Nogales had spent his childhood in Germany and had received 
most of his education there. The World War, therefore, brought to him a conflict of 
sympathies with the result that by reason of his Latin birth he first turned to the 
side of the Allies. 

Nogales Bey tells a remarkabe story of his services in many capacities, as he was 
shifted from place to place in Asia Minor at the behest of the Turkish authorities. 
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His first assignment was in Armenia, where he had first-hand acquaintance with the 
Armenian massacres, several of which he witnessed. His comments on these massacres 
leave little to the imagination. His knowledge of them, as a Christian, led to the 
Turks making several attempts to get rid of him. 

Notwithstanding this uneasiness of the Turks at a foreign Christian’s knowledge 
of these outrages, Nogales Bey was given many military positions of importance and 
responsibility in various parts of the Eastern theater of war from Constantinople to 
Ezerum on the east, and to Kut el Amara and the Sinai Peninsula on the south. He 
participated in many operations, and his description of these alone make this a book 
of remarkable adventure. 

He was sent to the Palestine front late in 1916 and participated in the operations 
on this front until the Armistice. We have had many accounts of Allenby’s Palestine 
Campaign from the British view-point, and it is interesting as well as illuminating 
to view the events of that campaign as seen from the other side. 

Nogales was intimately associated with many German, as well as Turkish lead- 
ers, and his characterizations of both are interesting. It is very easy to understand 
why the Germans had so much difficulty with their Oriental ally. 

Being known to the Turks as a foreign Christian, having knowledge of the mas- 
sacres, it is not surprising that at the same time that they were assigning Nogales to 
important military tasks, they were much concerned in assuring themselves that he 
should not get out of the country alive. The incongruity of such a situation is an in- 
teresting commentary on Turkish psychology. 

The military student will not find this volume of any special value as a tactical 
or strategical study, but as a personal narrative of adventures in war, it will be 


much enjoyed. 


History of Fort Leavenworth By MAJor Etvip Hunt, Infantry The General 


Service Schools’ Press 

For many years the Fort Leavenworth has been so intimately associated with the 
General Service Schools that it seldom occurs to one that the post has had a long and 
illustrious history, first as an outpost on our western frontier, and later as a great sup- 
ply and starting point for military expeditions during the Mexican and Civil Wars. 

Mayor Hunt, in his interesting book, brings out in a vivid manner the early history 
of the Post which begins with the establishment of a cantonment by Colonel Henry 
Leavenworth in 1827. For a time its main function was that of an outpost on the west- 
ern frontier during the great western migration of Indians, resulting from the crea- 
tion by Congress in 1830 of an Indian country, which included all of western Kansas. 
Later, during the Mexican War, Leavenworth was a great assembly and outfitting 
point for military expeditions to the southwest, the most famous of which was the 
Doniphan Expedition, In the Fifties it was the general depot from: which supplies 
were sent to all military posts, camps and stations in the Great West, from the 
Missouri River, north, south and west to the Pacific Ocean. It was in the midst of the 
pre-Civil War turmoil following the establishment as territories of Kansas and 
Nebraska, which left the question of slavery to be settled by the people. It main- 
tained its importance as a supply point throughout the Civil War which followed. 

With the establishment at Fort Leavenworth in 1881 of a School of Application 
for Infantry and Cavalry, began its history in connection with education in the army, 
with the later developments of which we are all familiar. 


Training Horses for Races By Caprain G. W. L. MerepiTH, Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
New York (Price $1.25) 

This little book gives many instructive and valuable hints on the subject of train- 

ing horses for races, with special reference to steeplechasing and cross-country racing. 

The training period is divided into three parts—the bodily health stage, the 
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muscling period and the respiratory stage. Feeding, conditioning and schooling in 
each of these periods are thoroughly discussed. As Lieutenant-Colonel Geoffrey Brooke, 
D. S. O., the well-known author of Horse Sense and Horsemanship of Today, states: 
“Officers and others who are interested in training their own horses will, if they care- 
fully study the book, be working on sound lines and correct principles.” 


The Modern Horse Series Forster Groom & Co., By Masor R. S. Trmmis, D. S. O. 
Ltd., London (Price $2.50 the set) 

Major R. S. Timmis, D. S. O., the well-known authority on all matters concerning 
the horse, and the author of Modern Horse Management, has for the benefit of those 
wishing more detailed and specialized information than can be included in a single 
volume, prepared five handy volumes with the following titles: Notes on Horseman- 
ship, an admirable little book dealing with the humane management and right treat- 
ment of the horse and abounding in practical suggestions and instructions; Notes on 
Riding and Driving, a most useful text-book to any man or woman who owns a horse; 
Lameness in Horses and Treatment of Injuries, a very comprehensive work and will be 
most useful and very helpful in the care of horses; Veterinary Notes, a very con- 
densed and very useful handbook of reference; Appointments and Conformation of the 
Horse; Judging and Breeding, a mine of sound and useful information. 

Not the least recommendation of these books is their handy pocket size, their 
lateral dimensions being about the same as those of the old Cavalry Drill Regulations. 
Many clear illustrations add materially to their value. Every officer having anything 
to do with horses will find this series by Major Timmis exceedingly useful. 




















Easter Day. 

Captain R. P. McComb, Vet. Corps, owner and rider. Winner of Chief of 
Cavalry’s Handicap, Juarez, Mexico, May 2, 1926. This event was for officers’ mounts 
to be ridden by owners in uniform and was in honor of the visit of Major-General H. B. 
Crosby, Chief of Cavalry. 
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Foreign Military Journals 


The Cavalry Journal (Great Britain) July, 1926 

Major Oskar Teichman, D.S.O., M.C., T.D., in his article in this number on 
General de Zeiten, Frederick the Great’s famous cavalry leader, gives us an interesting 
view of the career of this “stormy petrel” of the German Cavalry. 

Notwithstanding frequent quarrels and occasional duels with his superiors, resulting 
at times in the forced retirement from active service, he many times made up for 
these lapses by brilliant services in the field. The descriptions given of several of his 
exploits demonstrate that de Zeiten possessed many, if not all, of the qualifications of 
a great cavalry leader. This article is well worth reading and furnishes a number 
of historical examples of clever cavalry work. 

Hyder Ally—the Lion of Mysore—whose career is discussed by Colonel Wylly, 
C.B., seems to have been a military genius of the first water and an outstanding figure 
among the warriors of British India. At all events, he made much trouble for the 
British during the latter half of the 18th century. 

His armies were characterized by their great strength in cavalry. He excelled in 
cavalry tactics, and seemed to possess by intuition the knowledge of how to launch 
his horsemen in such a manner as to give the greatest effect upon the enemy. Many 
of his victories were due to the celerity with which he made forced marches on various 
occasions. 

The Journal of the United Service Institution of India, July, 1926 

The Co-operation of the Mechanical Arms with Cavalry in the Mobile Detachments 
of a Modern Army, by Major E. G. Hume. The author, in this interesting article, 
concurs to a great extent in the conclusions reached by Colonel Hawkins in his article 
in this number of the CAVALRY JOURNAL, in regard to the co-operation of aircraft, 
armored cars and tanks with cavalry. 

He concludes that armored cars fitted with wireless and armed with an anti-tank 
gun, as well as machine guns, would be invaluable in helping cavalry: 

(a) By carrying out rapid reconnaissances far ahead, establishing whether or not 

certain places are held. 

(b) In supporting cavalry reconnoitring detachments and helping them along when 
held up by machine guns. 

(c) To warn cavalry of gas areas the enemy may have made. 

(d) To protect cavalry against enemy armored cars and tanks, 

(e) To take cavalry or other commanders rapidly forward for personal reconnais- 
sance. 

(f) To capture important features or bridge-heads before the cavalry can come 
up, thus being in time to deny them to the enemy. 

(g) Above all, with their wireless and mobility to keep all parts of a cavalry 
force in communication with each other and with the air force who are co- 
operating with them. 

Tanks are considered as a sledge-hammer, which can be directed to a useful pur- 
pose by the quick, all-round consciousness of cavalry assisted by aircraft and armored 
cars, but are not suitable for extended independent missions. 

Revue de Cavalerie (France) May-June, 1926 
Reviewed by Captain W. E. Shipp, Cavalry, D. O. L. 

The Cavalry in the Northern Maneuvers, by Major F. Picard. Attacking an auto- 
mobile transport and outflanking a hostile force: such were the missions of a large 
unit of French cavalry in the Northern Maneuvers in 1925. From his observations of 
these maneuvers the author concludes that the French cavalry does not possess the 
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suppleness of former times, due to its methods of training. Cavalry is not only a group 
of mounted combatants, for it should also be characterized by the abundance and 
quality of its lower ranks. With only two lieutenants in a squadron, few old N. C. 0O.’s, 
and most N. C. O.’s and privates with but five months of actual training, not much 
more can be expected. After five months of service, each cavalryman is armed with 
a hammer, an insect bellows, or a fountain pen, and this is called 18 months’ training! 
Officers can have but little interest in these skeleton units in which the men pass by as 
in a kaleidoscope. To remedy these evils, in each regiment there should be formed the 
administrative units that are needed for war time expansion, and the other men should 
be assigned to training units. 

During the maneuvers there was a constant tendency to forget maneuver and 
to seek every opportunity to fight on foot, resulting in that instead of the cavalry’s 
being able to hold the enemy and seek to outflank him, it fixed itself on foot, often 
on unfavorable terrain. 

The maneuvers showed very clearly the utility of cavalry in covering the flanks. 
In the hands of a capable commander, it is the arm of movement par excellence, and 
it has the power of movement on great fronts without being riveted to the ground. The 
need for cavalry in the next great war will be even more than in the past, and the 
proportion of this arm that should be maintained constantly instructed in peace time 
is greater than ever before, 

The two qualities of cavalry—value of the cadres and tradition—can only be main- 
tained by instruction. Each soldier should be able to work when alone, and the ability 
to do so is developed, not in maneuvers or in barracks, but in individual training in the 
open. Instructed soldiers are much, but not all, for each cavalryman must understand 
the basic doctrines of the employment of his arm. Today cavalry has not found its 
equilibrium. There is no longer any discussion as to fighting mounted or dismounted 
as every one believes in the latter, but there is much confusion about the mounted 
maneuvers which precede and follow combat. The cavalry must be ever watchful or 
else it will become merely mounted infantry. 

In the present French cavalry division there are only 48 machine guns and 300 
machine rifles. The former should be increased to at least 40 per regiment or 240 per 
division. With such an equipment, cavalry could act at great distances and operate 
efficiently in surprise attacks, the machine rifles serving only for close combat and for 
covering the machine guns, 

Cavalrymen are wrong in considering themselves the last of a vanishing race, for 
cavalry still has a large place in the theatre of operations, if not on the field of battle, 
where, substituted for infantry, it is used only in the hour of supreme sacrifice. One 
must remember that the past history of French arms, however, has enough pages of 
victories so that one should not think too much about such sad moments. The needs 
of the future call for a numerous, young cavalry, full of spirit and animated with the 
true cavalry spirit which guided it in its successes in the field of operations. The 
author ends with some glorious and familiar examples of the employment of cavalry. 

The author of this article is not ashamed of his branch, and his faith in it has been 
again justified by the maneuvers he describes. 

La Cooperazione Delle Armi (Italy) January, 1926 
Reviewed by Captain W. E. Shipp, Cav. D. O. L. 

The Austro-Hungary Cavalry During the World War—By Lieutenant of Cavalry 
Roberto Chastel. It was generally presumed before 1914 that in case of war between 
Austro-Hungary and Russia that hostilities would commence with great cavalry actions 
which would have a capital influence on the first phases of the campaign if not on the 
entire campaign. The nature of the zone of the frontier which by its vastness per- 
mitted liberty of movement indispensable for the employment of a large mass of 
cavalry, the deficiency or scarcity of roads, and the presumed slowness of the Russian 
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mobilization were expected to give the Austrian Supreme Command an opportunity to 
use its excellent and numerous cavalry (trained for both mounted and dismounted 
action) for covering the advance of its armies. 

In reality, events took place differently on account of two reasons: First, the 
relatively rapid Russian mobilization, by which the Austro-Hungarian cavalry encoun- 
tered almost at once great masses almost compact; and second, on account of the 
training and formations used in the Austro-Hungarian cavalry itself. 

In general, the Austro-Hungarian cavalry was considered to be among the finest 
in Europe, both on account of the quality and quantity of its horses and on account of 
the cavalry attributes of its soldiers. 

Before the declaration of war, the Austro-Hungarian cavalry was largely used in 
protection of the frontier, both to protect the mobilization and to prevent Russian incur- 
sions. This hard service did much to wear its strength. After hostilities commenced, 
it was sent to the frontier, but except in the western sector, where the Russians cleared 
part of Poland, it did not advance very much. Russian mobilization proceeded with 
unexpected celerity and their forces pushed to the frontier covered by cavalry corps. 
Assisted by their infantry, the Russian cavalry prevented the Austrian cavalry from 
making raids longer than a day’s march. During this period there were frequent 
encounters between the opposing cavalry forces, such as the one at Kielce. 

The only encounters between large forces of cavalry known are those at Gorodok 
(August 17, 1914) and at Jaroslawice (August 21, 1914). At Gorodok, after dispersing 
some “sotnie,” the 5th Austrian Cavalry Division, reinforced by a brigade of the 8th, 
after dispersing several “sotnie,” made a gallant but costly charge against infantry 
intrenched behind wire, and were finally driven back by a flank attack by Russian 
cavalry. Jaroslawice was also a Russian victory, in which the tide was finally turned 
against the Austrians on account of the separation of their units and also by the 
effective use of the Russian artillery. 

In the autumn of 1914 the Austrian cavalry was used principally as a mobile 
reserve. Most of its action was on foot. In the battle of Lemberg a provisional cav- 
alry corps was used to stop a gap made by the advancing Russians. At Chyrow 
(October 20, 1924) a division was similarly used. In December of the same year the 
10th and 11th Austrian Cavalry Divisions were employed in preventing a flank attack 
by Brussilow on the Roth Group and, although successful, they suffered a 60 per cent. 
loss. 

At the end of 1914 there was no idea as to the duration of the war, and as war of 
movement had been succeeded by war of position, there was little use for cavalry in 
its old form; consequently, the Austrian cavalry was gradually dismounted. In July, 
1915, there were 30 squadrons dismounted and 395 mounted, but by July, 1917, there 
were 400 squadrons dismounted and only 84 mounted, and the number of machine-gun 
sections had been increased to 100. In the year 1915 cavalry was used only once by 
the Austrians, when at Rowno a cavalry corps (General Berndl) counter attacked the 
Russians after a surprise attack. In 1916 the Austrian cavalry, assisted by German 
cavalry, was employed in June in stopping a breach made by Brussilow. In October 
of the same year the Austrian cavalry was used for the first time in its divisional 
organization in Transylvania as a mobile reserve at Gyergye, where a provisional 
cavalry corps successfully closed a breach and held off the Russians until the arrival 
of reinforcements. 

The author concludes that the Austrian cavalry was not prepared in peace for the 
exigencies of war, and the strict co-operation between the cavalry and the other arms, 
so vital to success, was not inculcated into it in its training. Moreover, it lacked suffi- 
cient artillery, machine guns, technical troops, cyclists and light infantry to follow up 
its advance. Its equipment was too heavy. In its training the charge was almost the 
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only form of action taught, and it was burdened with an excessively offensive spirit 
which made it waste its resources in brave but futile attacks, as at Gorodok. The 
Russians were much better instructed in using dismounted action. During mobilization 
the Austrian cavalry was excessively engaged in distant reconnaissance and wasted 
its strength in useless marches; consequently, at the declaration of war it had already 
begun to decay. Insufficient use was made of the air corps for distant reconnaissance 
and of radio in communication, thereby burdening the cavalry with needless tasks. 
Due to the stabilization of the fronts, the cavalry was unwisely dismounted, resulting 
in the dissipation of a valuable mobile reserve. It is obvious how valuable cavalry 
would have been to Austria on the Italian front in October and November, 1917, if one 
remembers the prodigious tasks of the Italian cavalry brigades. 

During the war the Austrian cavalry constituted magnificent elements for morale, 
tenacity and valor, but it was not prepared for modern war, and its formations did 
not fit in with modern plans. By its inopportune use it was too often needlessly 
sacrificed. It suffered from too much rigidity in its peace-time training, and it failed 
to adapt itself to the evolution of the methods of warfare. 

The -uthor concludes with the observation that, since all wars must begin and end 
with movement, the cavalry still has important tasks in war, and he cited familia? 
examples of its use to prove the point. 


La Cooperazione Delle Armi (Italy) April, 1926 

Cavalry Cooperation, by Colonel of Cavalry Aldo Aymonino. It is unquestionable 
that there exists today in many minds a great uncertainty as to the proper use of 
cavalry, and that often its true value and its relation to the other arms is not under- 
stood or appreciated, and this uncertainty has resulted from the destruction in the last 
war of the old cavalry doctrines and from the failure to create new ones. The false 
doctrines which so handicapped cavalry during the war came into being shortly after 
the campaign of 1870-1871. Cooperation between cavalry and the other arms was 
practically destroyed by the conception of “independent cavalry,” which had almost 
complete liberty of action and of movement, was widely separated from the armies it 
covered, and was taught that its principal tasks were the destruction of the hostile 
cavalry and obtaining information. The other ways in which the arm could be used 
were slighted. Thus handicapped by being alienated from the family of the arms, 
cavalry became the victim of stereotyped doctrines and atrophied. 

Infantry is, of course, the basic arm; consequently, the other arms have value in 
proportion to their ability to aid the infantry. Cavalry is its principal auxiliary during 
movement, and artillery during combat. Cavalry facilitates and assures the way for 
infantry masses on the march, and artillery for masses in combat. The greatest lesson 
of the last war was the necessity for cooperation between infantry and artillery, but 
cooperation between the former and cavalry is no less necessary. Cavalry has actions 
corresponding to barrage, counter-battery, interdiction, destruction. All the vast, 
varied and powerful cooperation that artillery gives infantry during combat should 
be emulated by cavalry in the maneuvers which precede and follow combat. Just as 
artillery has need of projectiles to carry out its missions, cavalry has need of space to 
carry out its missions, for mobility is its watchword, and its greatest arm is the spirit 
of maneuver. The value of artillery and infantry action can be largely measured by 
the enemy’s losses, but cavalry can achieve its missions by the moral effects of rear 
and flank attacks. 

Retreat and pursuit—the epilogue of combat—when the victory is affirmed or 
becomes sterile afford the cavalry its greatest opportunity for use in the strategic or 
parallel pursuit. The rapidity of cavalry action does not allow lasting success unless 
it is followed up by infantry, as its success is transient and empty unless consolidated 
by infantry. Infantry not only supports by fire, but also by maneuver, morale and 
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material. Just as the hunter has a slower velocity than his dog but their actions must 
be coordinated, so must there be an intimate cooperation between infantry and cavalry. 

Once short battles were the culmination of long campaigns of maneuver, but today 
the positions are reversed, and the short hours or days of maneuver are the epilogue of 
the long battles preceding them. In this short period of maneuver there must be 
every means available to make it effective. Then the cavalry plays its great role by 
reaping the fruits of victory or by preventing the enemy from doing so. Free terrain 
for maneuver is just as necessary for cavalry as air is for aviation, and as tempests 
limit the actions of the latter, so does mountainous terrain limit the actions of the 
former. However, no great nation will ever wage a great war principally in the 
mountains. 

This is a very graphic and interesting article, abounding in striking analogies. 
Memorial de Caballeria (Spain) May, 1926 

Reviewed by Major Harold Thompson, Cavalry 

Cavalry Maneuvers of Autumn, 1925, is the title of a short article by an officer 
of the Prince’s Lancers, one of the regiments participating. 

Much is said by way of introduction of the way the cavalry communications 
functioned with the aviation. As the officer writer was present at the critiques, he 
supplements the ideas expressed by the pilot and observer reports with his own. From 
his own account, he was continually with either a flank or advance guard unit, and 
stresses the importance of the air service reconnaissance overlapping that of the 
cavalry reconnaissance units, and the feeling of security that he and other officers 
in charge of reconnaissance patrols had, in knowing that the aviation, during the brief 
spells of good weather, would by its greater “reach,” supplement his own knowledge 
of what took place in his immediate front, with what transpired farther toward the 
enemy main forces, Again and again during rain squalls and poor visibility, the cav- 
alry proved able to get negative information. 

Great difficulties are spoken of, relative to supplying reconnaissance troops with 
rations and forage. This was due to several reasons. In first place, with contact 
imminent, reconnaissance troops kzep off the well-known roads in advancing and con- 
sequently away from their trains, however small they may be. Air observation made 
this difficult, too, as villages would be closely scrutinized by the observers, especially 
along the lines of advance. By using pack mules and light trucks, coupled with open 
purchases in the country traversed, the troops fared passably, but none too well. 
Reference is made, too, of the necessity of evacuation, and in this case men had to be 
left in out-of-the-way granges, distant from assembly points for the motor ambulance 
companies, which followed the main bodies along the best roads. 











Regimental Notes 


SECOND CAVALRY—Fort Riley, Kansas 


Colonel Llewellyn W. Oliver, Commanding 


Lieut.-Colonel George T. Bowman Captain Floyd M. Hyndman 

Major Edgar M. Whiting Captain Thomas A. Bryant 

Major Elkin L. Franklin First Lieut. Clyde B. Bell 

Captain Robert W. Grow First Lieut. Albert W. Johnson 
Captain Terrill E. Price First Lieut. James H, Phillips 
Captain John W. McDonald First Lieut. John W. Wofford 
Captain Louis LeR. Martin First Lieut. Paul MacK. Martin 
Captain James T. Menzie Second Lieut. Walter F. Jennings, Jr. 
Captain Harry A. Buckley Second Lieut, Gordon S. Armes 
Captain William T. Hamilto» Second Lieut. Daniel DeBardeleben 
Captain Rufus S. Ramey Second Lieut. Walter Burnside 
Captain Harold deB. Bruck Second Lieut. Kevin O’Shea 
Captain Joe C, Rogers Second Lieut. Roland A. Brown 
Captain Sexton Berg Second Lieut. John N. DePew 
Captain John B. Casseday Second Lieut. Raymond M, Barton 


The entire Regiment joined in the farewell to Colonel and Mrs. George Williams, 
all expressing sincere regret at this loss, A regimental dinner was given in honor of 
Colonel and Mrs. Williams, at which Lieut.-Colonel Bowman, toastmaster, ably ex- 
pressed the sentiments of those present at the parting. On the morning of the de- 
parture all the officers of the regiment, with Troop B, escorted the Colonel’s car out 
of the post along the Golden Belt Highway, which was lined by the remainder of 
the regiment with sabers at the present. Colonel Williams will be a member of the 
1927 Class at the Command and General Staff School at Fort Leavenworth. 

Colonel Llewellyn W. Oliver, our Regimental Commander, with Mrs. Oliver, ar- 
rived in the post on July 28rd, after driving overland from Washington, D. C., where 
Colonel Oliver has been attending the Army War College. The officers and ladies of 
the Regiment tendered Colonel and Mrs. Oliver a reception and dance on the evening 
of July 30th. Colonel Oliver again returns to the Cavalry School after completing a 
tour of duty as Instructor and Assistant Commandant. 

Captain Delmore S. Wood, attached to the Regiment for the summer, assisted us 
considerably in polo, playing on the Regimental Team in the Tournament at Fort 
D. A, Russell, Wyo. Captain Wood will be a member of the 1927 Troop Officers’ 
Class at the Cavalry School. 

Captain A. G. Olsen was tendered a farewell reception and dance on his departure 
from the Regiment August 9th. Captain Olsen had been with the Regiment since 
1922, and at Fort Riley the year prior to this attending the Cavalry School. Called 
on unexpectedly for a speech, during the course of the evening, Captain Olsen responded 
heartily and at great length, much to the surprise of his many friends. There was 
a large gathering at the station to bid Captain Olsen farewell; the Regimental Band 
tendered a concert. 

First Lieut. W. H. W. Reinburg will be a member of the 1927 Special Advance 
Equitation Class at the Cavalry School, at present Lieutenant Reinburg is on the 
eastern trip with the Cavalry School Horseshow Team. 

First Lieut. Thomas T. Thornburgh, after over four years with the Regiment, 
leaves us to enter the 1927 Special Advanced Equitation Class at the Cavalry School. 
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Lieutenant Thornburgh will be greatly missed in more ways than one, the least of 
which certainly will not be polo. 

Troop E, Captain Hyndman commanding, left for Fort Leavenworth, July 19th, 
where he is now on duty with the C. M. T. Camps, Lieutenants Armes and Bridgeman 
are on duty with Troop E. 

The Regiment has been represented in Fort D. A. Russell Polo Tournament by 
a team, which although heavily handicapped, won the tournament. The members of 
the team were Coptains J. C. Rogers, J. C. Cunningham, H. A. Buckley, D, S. Wood 
and Lieutenant T. T. Thornburgh, 

Among the several officers who have recently joined the Regiment, Major Elkin 
Franklin has been designated polo representative, and Captain Rogers captain of 
the team. 

The Regiment held a Field and Track Meet in June, which was a great success, 
both from the standpoint of pleasure to the spectators and keen competition for the 
contestants. Winners of the track events were: 100-yard dash, Sergeant Kenneth 
Moore, Troop C; 880-yard run, Private Jens Lerdrup, Troop G; 220-yard dash, Private 
Chester Garber, Headquarters Troop; 440-yard dash, Private Findley, Troop A; one- 
mile run, Prirvate Vernon Richardson, Troop A. One-mile relay won by Troop G. 
The field events went to the following: High jump, Corporal Towe, Troop C; discus 
throw, Private Delbert Fleek, Troop F; broad jump, Private Chester Garber, Head- 
quarters Troop; shot-put, Private Chester Garber, Headquarters Troop; javelin throw, 
Private Delbert Fleek, Troop F, Special event winners were: Tug-of-war, Head- 
quarters Troop; three-legged race, Troop B; shoe race, Corporal William Senker, Troop 
G. Headquarters Troop was the high point winner and consequently won the cup 
presented for the championship of the Regiment. 


THIRD CAVALRY ‘(Less ist Squadron)—Fort Myer, Va. 
Colonel William J. Glasgow, Commanding 

Colonel Francis LeJ. Parker (attached) First Lieut. Charles V. Barnum 
Major Adna R. Chaffee First Lieut. John B. Cooley 
Captain Henry T, Allen, Jr. First Lieut. George G. Elms 
Captain Jess G. Boykin First Lieut. Alexander George 
Captain James R. Finley First Lieut. George B. Hudson 
Captain John S. Irving First Lieut. Paul McD. Robinett 
Captain Vernon L. Padgett First Lieut. Samuel P, Walker 
Captain James M. Shelton First Lieut. Thomas E. Whitehead 
Captain John A. Weeks Second Lieut. Carl W. A. Raguse 

During the month of May the Squadron completed dismounted pistol practice for 
qualification. 

On June 18th the R, O. T. C. students reported for a course of six weeks’ instruc- 
tion. The Squadron furnished all of the horses and equipment for these men, as well 
as being responsible for their instruction. 

On July 18th the C. M. T. Camp opened with a hundred and sixty-two students. 
The students were split up into three troops, and were officered by the troop com- 
manders of the three line troops. This training lasted until August 6th, and during 
this period the regular troops had very little time for their own instruction. 

Nevertheless a recruit squad was kept at work as the command has received in 
the neighborhood of seventy recruits during the summer months. 

On the morning of August 5th the cavalry command as a whole turned out to 
bid farewell to Colonel H. S. Hawkins, and to escort him and his family out of the 
post. It was with a heavy heart that the officers and men came to a present sabers 
for the last time before the Colonel left. 

Major Adna R. Chaffee was in command of the post for the major part of August. 
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On August 15th the Reserve Officers of the 306th and 307th Reserve Regiments, 
numbering about forty-four, reported at Fort Myer for their two weeks’ period of 
active duty. It was with great pleasure that the Second Squadron took up their in- 
struction, consisting of one week in the post and one week in the field. 

Colonel Glasgow came out to see his command on the evening of August 20th, 
ard a reception and dance was given in his honor, and in honor of the 306th and 307th 
Reserve Regiments. 

On Saturday, August 28th, the Squadron and the Regimental Headquarters turned 
out in a Garrison Review, in honor of Brigadier-General S. D, Rockenbach, the district 
commander. 

On September 7th the Squadron left for the target range at Camp Sims, to com- 
plete its rifle firing and mounted pistol course. 


FIRST SQUADRON, THIRD CAVALRY—Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont 
Lieutenant-Colonel F. D. Griffith, Jr., Commanding 


First Lieut. Charles R. Chase 
Second Lieut. Dana G. McBride 
Second Lieut. Lawrence R. Dewey 
Second Lieut, Irving A. Duffy 
Second Lieut. Harry W. Johnson 


Major Frederick Herr 
Captain Harry H. Dunn 
Captain Charles J. Booth 
Captain George A. O’Donnell 
Captain Alfred J, deLorimier 
First Lieut. Rossiter H. Garity 

The squadron started target practice on May 14, 1926, and finished on June 30, 
i926. It then entered upon the usual duties in connection with the training of the 
civilian components of the Army ordered to this Post for the annual summer training. 

About 200 Cavalry Reserve Officers received their 15 days’ training here during 
the period, June 13-July 31, the following units being represented: 301st Cavalry, 
802nd Cavalry, 308rd Cavalry, 304th Cavalry, 315th Cavalry, 316th Cavalry, 158th 
M. G. Squadron and Headquarters 61st Cavalry Division. 

Cavalry Reserve Officers’ Training Corps units underwent training with the squad- 
ron during the period June 18th to July 29th, 1926; Major N. Butler Briscoe, Cavalry, 
was the senior instructor, Units trained were from Norwich University at Northfield, 
Vermont, and the Massachusetts Agricultural College, at Amherst, Mass. 

August 2nd found the squadron busily engaged in absorbing 320 trainees allotted 
to the cavalry branch of the Citizens’ Military Training Camp. This number com- 
prised trainees from both the First and Second Corps Areas. Each troop in the 
squadron received over 100 trainees who were formed into C. M. T. C. platoons. All 
trainees were quartered under canvas this year, and were messed in two detachments 
in kitchens and mess halls of vacant barracks adjacent to the camp sites, 

The colleges of the State of Vermont donated a trophy to be awarded to the 
C. M. T. C. troop or battery at this Post winning the greatest number of points in 
athletics. The competition for the cup included baseball, boxing, field and track events 
and other forms of athletics. Great interest was shown and competition was keen 
between the three troops and two batteries. Battery CX was the winner. 

Troop B, Captain A, J. deLorimier, Commanding, left the Post on July 1st on a 
march to Richford, Vermont, to participate in a celebration on the 4th of July; it re- 


turned to the Post on July 7th. 


FOURTH CAVALRY (Less First Squadron)—Fort D. A. Russell, Wyoming 
Colonel Osmun Latrobe, Commanding 


Lieut.-Colonel William W. Edwards First Lieut. Robert J. Merrick 
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Major Otto Wagner First Lieut. Earle E. Cox 
Captain Thomas A. Dobyns First Lieut. Henry I, Hodes 
Captain Charles W. Burkett Second Lieut. Frank H. Bunnell 
Captain C, C. Strawn Second Lieut. Charles V. Bromley 
Captain Richard W. Atwell Second Lieut. Ralph M. Neal 
Captain Edwin W. Godbold Second Lieut. Harrison W, Davison 
Captain Henry H. Cameron Second Lieut. Gustavus W. West 


Since the publication of the July CAVALRY JOURNAL the officer personnel of the 
Regiment has changed about fifty per cent. as will be seen by glancing at the roster. 

Our polo captain, Captain Cannon, is on leave prior to taking the Troop Officers’ 
Course at the Cavalry School, and Lieutenant Hammond left the Regiment about 
August 1st for duty at Cornell University. Our polo team feels greatly the loss of 
these two officers. Captain Gibbon and Captain Thomas are both on leave prior to 
taking the Troop Officers’ Course at the Cavalry School. Lieutenant-Colonel Ed- 
wards, Major Wagner, Captains Cameron and Strawn have recently joined. 

The target season this year has been a very successful one; each organization 
having qualified a high percentage, with two organizations having qualified 100 per 
cent. with the rifle. 

The Fourth Cavalry Baseball Team, under the captaincy of First Sergeant Wertz, 
won the Post baseball series besides several outside games, losing only two games 
during the season. The competition in the Post, especially, was strong; the other 
teams being the Thirteenth Cavalry, the Seventy-sixth Field Artillery and the Staff. 

The Post Polo Team, of which three Fourth Cavalry officers were members, won 
both the Northwestern Championship and the Ninth Corps Area Championship at 
Boise, Idaho. 

The Cheyenne Frontier Days, held the last five days in July, were full of color 
and action, and practically all members of the command attended several, if not all, 
of the performances. Troop F, the Black Horse Troop, gave its musical drill daily. 

The Fourth Cavalry Band has spent the summer on detached service. In June 
it marched to Fort Logan, Denver, Colorado, 110 miles, to take part in the Citizens’ 
Military Training Camp there. After completing that work they took part in the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of Denver. About August 1st they were sent to 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, as guests of the Broadmoor Hotel to play during the 
opening of the Cheyenne Mountain Road. 

August 14th the Band and the Black Horse Troop (Troop F) went to Colorado 
Springs by rail to give the musical drill at the Pikes Peak Rodeo, coming back to the 
Post on the 20th. This was by far the most pleasant trip of the year. 

The entire regiment (less First Squadron) will leave August 28th and march to 
Torrington, Wyoming, arriving there about September Ist, to attend the Goshen County 
Fair. While there we will be entered in rescue races, Roman races, flat races, radio 
demonstrations and jumping, besides the musical drill at a gallop and a fast troop drill. 
Leaving Torrington about September 5th we will march to Douglas, Wyoming, ar- 
riving there about September 8th to attend the Wyoming State Fair, and to give 
practically the same exhibition there as at Torrington. The regiment will arrive back 
in the Post about September 25th, after having covered almost four hundred miles, 


FIRST SQUADRON, FOURTH CAVALRY—Fort Meade, S. Dakota 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. W. Walker, Commanding 


Captain Norman E. Fiske 1st Lieut. John I. Gregg 
Captain Rohland A. Isker 1st Lieut. John T. Ward 
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Captain Conrad G. Wall 1st Lieut. John K. Sells 
1st Lieut. Leroy M. Wightman 2nd Lieut. Walter L. Weinaug 


The Squadron has just completed rifle, sabre and pistol, mounted and dismounted, 
practice with very gratifying results. Qualifications are as follows: 


Pistol Pistol 
Rifle Sabre (mtd.) (dismtd.) 
Per Cent. Per Cent. PerCent. Per Cent. 
ACO: : ee ee ee 94.5 97.4 100 100 
ECG Oe ee ee 97.3 92.3 100 90 
POO AS «2c aaa Giaickw's 100 97.3 100 86.4 
PIMP ES o cause ute ca sees 100 93.8 75 100 
So ie LS eee era 1006 100 


The annual Squadron two-sided maneuver was held June ist to June 14th. Six 
days of this period was spent in problems around Sylvan Lake, a picturesque territory 
and excellent ground for tactical exercises. As a whole, the maneuver was a great 
success, although several hardships presented themselves in the form of heavy rains 
and rough going. The entire march was through the Black Hills. 

The polo squad has been very active during June, July and August. They attended 
the intercircuit tournament at Fort Leavenworth in the early part of June, a tourna- 
ment at Pierre, S. D., June 28th, 29th and 30th, and one at Fort D. A. Russell, which 
has not been completed to date. At Fort Leavenworth the 4th Cavalry was eliminated 
in the semi-finals by the Fort Riley team. In the first round a close and exciting game 
was won from the Kansas City team, 10-9. At Pierre two games were played. In the 
first game the Civilians were victorious, 7 to 1; in the second, the 147th Field Artillery 
was defeated, 8 to 5. In the game with the Civilians the Fort Meade players used the 
Field Artillery ponies, and in the second game we used the Civilian ponies. The Civilian 
ponies were far superior to those of the Field Artillery. At Fort D. A. Russell the 
team has been very successful to date, winning their first game from the 2nd Squadron, 
4th Cavalry, by a 10-to-9 score. The winning goal was made less than a minute before 
the end of the game. 

In the second game we won from the 13th Cavalry, 13 to 9. For the finals a series 
of two best games out of three is to be played with the Fort Riley team. Two games 
have been played with the Hot Springs Polo Club, each team winning a game. How- 
ever, the score by which we won was much larger than the score of their victory. 

The First Annual Fort Meade Horse Show was held July 25th and proved a great 


success. Silver trophies were awarded the winners in each event. Places in each event 


are as follows: 

Military Jumping for Enlisted Men—1st, Billy, Pvt. Garrison, Tr. B; 2nd, Skinney, 
Corp. Perry, Tr. B; 3rd, Highball, Sgt. Loughney. 

Experienced Polo Ponies—I1st, Contact, Capt. Fiske; 2nd, Ike, Pvt. Johnson; 8rd, 
Recruit, Sgt. Krokoski. 

Stake Driving Contest—1st, Grey Team, Pvt. Mallard, Ser. Det.; 2nd, Black Team, 
Corp. Barnett, Ser. Det. 

Officers’ Chargers—1st, Pedro, Capt. Renshaw; 2nd, Tidal Wave, Capt. Fiske; 3rd, 
Walter, Capt. Isker. 

Stick and Ball Race—1st, Lieut. Ward, on Jiggs; 2nd, Lieut. Gregg, on Bill Hart; 
3rd, Capt. Fiske, on Contact. 

Hunters—1st, Stella, Sgt. Krokoski, Tr. C; 2nd, Rowdy, Lieut. Ward; 3rd, Highball, 
Capt. Wall. 

Mule Polo Game (two periods)—Won by the Service Detachment. 
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Green Polo Ponies—1st, Impulse, Lieut. Weinaug; 2nd, Hi Brown Gal, Lieut. Sells; 
3rd, Gyp, Capt. Wall. 

Musical Chair Race—l1st, Corp. Perry, Tr. B; 2nd, Pvt. Jordan, Tr. A. 

Polo Bending Race—1st, Hap Gay, Capt. Fiske; 2nd, Monkey, Pvt. Covington, 
Tr. C; 8rd, Bud, Pvt. Jordan, Tr. A. 

Cow Ponies—ist, Buckaroo, Bert Thrailkill; 2nd, Wildcat, Gentry Smith; 3rd, 
Dakota Bill, Rolly Tanners. 

Polo Pony Race—I1st, Tidal Wave, Capt. Fiske; 2nd, Rabbit, Lieut. Gregg; 3rd, 
Princess, Pvt. Garrison, Tr. B. 

Doughnut Race—1st, Roy Sparks, Sturgis, S. D.; 2nd, Frank Glover, Vale, S. D.; 
3rd, Corp. Perry, Tr. B, 4th Cavalry. 

Open Jumping—lst, Stella, Sgt. Krokoski; 2nd, Tidal Wave, Capt. Fiske; 3rd, 
Ajax, Sgt. Wilson, Tr. A. 


The baseball team has been winning the majority of its games this summer, Custer, 
Hill City, Faith and the Indian School being among the victims. Our last game was 
lost to the strong Alladin (Wyoming) team. A game has been scheduled with the 
Sioux City team, which is touring the Black Hills, during the latter part of August. 


FIFTH CAVALRY—Fort Clark, Texas 
Colonel Wallace B. Scales, Commandiig 


First Lieut. John N, Greene 
Major Walton Goodwin, Jr. First Lieut. Roy C. Wells 
Captain Joseph M. Tully First Lieut. Harry Knight 
Captain William H. Kasten First Lieut. James B. Edmunds 
Captain Richard L. Creed First Lieut. John E. Leahy 
Captain John T, Pierce, Jr. Second Lieut, Carl D. Silverthorne 
Captain Frank H. Barnhart Second Lieut. Henry S. Jernigan 
Captain William O. Johnson Second Lieut. William L. Howarth 
Captain Roscoe S. Parker Second Lieut. John H. Stadler 
Captain Alfred L. Baylies Second Lieut. William J. Bradley 
Captain Lloyd W. Biggs Second Lieut, Hubert W. Ketchum, Jr. 
Captain Joseph Yuditsky Second Lieut. Charles H. Valentine 
Captain Charles Cramer Second Lieut. Egon R. Tausch 
First Lieut. Frank L. Carr 


At this writing figures for the qualification of the arms are not available, but the 
close of the year will find the regiment having qualified about 95 per cent. in the rifle, 
saber, pistol and machine rifle. A large number of recruits were received last fall and 
winter, and this fall we will receive another consignment, so that the regiment will be 
filled up to the full authorized strength. 

Under the direction of Captain Creed, polo in the regiment has improved a great 
deal during the past year. All players have a better knowledge of the game, and team- 
work has been improved, so that with a number of new mounts the teams are ex- 
pected to make an excellent showing in the fall tournaments, In the Division tourna- 
ments the regiment will enter two teams, consisting of the following officers: Cap- 
tains Creed, Tully, Pierce, Barnhardt, Maylies, and Lieutenants Knight, Edmunds, Stad- 
ler and Jernigan. 

Major O’Connor has been ordered to the Command and General Staff School at 
Fort Leavenworth. Captain Scanlan has been transferred to the 12th Cavalry, and 
First Lieutenant A. W. Johnson to the 2nd Cavalry. Second Lieutenant Fraser has 
been transferred to the 11th Cavalry and put on special duty with the 9th Corps Area 
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football team. Among the newcomers who will join the regiment shortly are Major 
John A. Robenson and Captains Pierce and Barnhart. 

Lieutenant Carr and several officers have been training horses for entries in the 
Division Horse Show to be held this fall, No riders have as yet been selected, but 
the regiment will be fully represented in ail events. 

In conjunction with the other units at Fort Clark, a three-quarter mile race track 
has been constructed near the Aviation Hangar and adjacent to the polo fields. The 
track has a quarter mile straight-way and experts who are supposed to know say that 
the track is one of the fastest in the southwest. A most successful race meet was 
held last July and another one will be held in November. A great deal of interest has 
been shown, not only among the Post personnel, but among the ranches and civilians 
from miles around. Those interested in details should subscribe to the Fort Clark 
“Pilot,” our breezy publication which is published each week under the guidance of 
First Lieutenant James B. Edmunds. 

After several weeks of wild rumors and much speculation the 5th Cavalry and 
the 1st Machine Gun Squadron, on August 12th, marched to San Antonio to join the 
1st Cavalry and to assist the Famous Players Lasky Corporation in making the pic- 
ture, “The Rough Riders.” The whole brigade is now camped on a wonderful site 
about five miles from town near the old Fair Grounds, The Lasky people prepared the 
camp site and fitted it up with shower baths, electric lights, ete. Officers and men are 
enjoying the bright lights of the city, some of them for the first time in many years. 
About the middle of September the whole brigade marches to Camp Stanley for ten 
days’ maneuvers, inspections, etc. The 5th Cavalry will march from there directly to 
Fort Clark, while the 1st Cavalry will return to San Antonio to entrain again for 
Marfa. 


SEVENTH CAVALRY—Fort Bliss, Texas 
Colonel Fitzhugh Lee, Commanding 


Lieut.-Colonel Howard R. Smalley First Lieut. Robert L. Freeman 
Major Alexander D. Surles First Lieut. Roy L. Speck 

Captain Roderick R. Allen First Lieut. Willard G. Wyman 
Captain George A. Moore Second Lieut. James A. Whelen, Jr, 
Captain Clyde D. Garrison Second Lieut. Frank J. Thompson 
Captain Harry C. Kaefring Second Lieut. Murray B. Crandall 
Captain Harry L. Branson Second Lieut. Zachery W. Moores 
Captain Paul L. Singer Second Lieut. Peter C. Hains, 3rd 
Captain Harry E. Dodge Second Lieut. Frank G. Trew 
Captain Ceylon O. Griffin Second Lieut. Thomas L. Harrold 
Captain John M. Lile Second Lieut. William H. Nutter 
Captain George P. Cummings Second Lieut. Donald H. Bratton 
First Lieut, Carleton Burgess Second. Lieut. August W. Farwick 


The outstanding event of the quarter was the Seventh Cavalry’s trip to Crow 
Agency, Montana, to participate in the 50th Anniversary of the Battle of the Little 
Big Horn, a fitting observance of that memorable battle and noble sacrifice promoted 
by the National Custer Memorial Association. A picked body of troops and officers 
were selected for the occasion, The Provisional Squadron was comprised of provisional 
Troops C, E and F, Headquarters Detachment, the Regimental Band, the Base Ball 
Team and the Garry Owen Rough-riding Squad. En route to Crow Agency and return 
the band played concerts at various points along the route, and the ball team played 
several games with the local teams where long stops were made to water and feed 
the stock, and came away victors in each instance. The lettered Troops C, E and F 
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were selected because these are the active troops of the five original lettered Troops 
C, E, F, I and L, which rode with the gallant General Custer (the Seventh’s participa- 
tion in the three-day program at the Custer Battlefield is fully related elsewhere in 
this issue). 

The early part of June was devoted to drill and preparation for the trip to Mon- 
tana. The troops entrained on June 16 and returned to Fort Bliss on July 1st. Shortly 
after the return from Montana the Regiment was inspected by the Second Cavalry 
Brigade Commander, Colonel Samuel McP. Rutherford, assisted by Major Herman 
Kobbe and Captain W. T. Bals. Results were announced as being very satisfactory. 
Following the inspection the First Squadron had to turn its attention to preparing 
for its duties as parent organization for the C. M. T. C., while the Second Squadron 
engaged in Troop and Squadron problems. 

From July 22 to August 21 the First Squadron was engaged in training the citizen 
soldiers at the C. M. T. C., Fort Bliss. ‘During the same period the Second Squadron 
was busy laying concrete floors in some of the barracks. The Headquarters Troop 
spent the period in signal problems, having three each week. Two of them were 
Division signal problems and one was a Brigade problem. 

At the close of the C. M. T. C., the Regiment began preparations for taking the 
field on a two-day maneuver of the Second Cavalry Brigade, commanded by Brigadier- 
General Charles J. Symmonds, and auxiliary troops on August 26-27. The troops 
will maneuver in the vicinity of Courchesne Bridge, northwest of El Paso. During 
the maneuver Brigadier-General Edwin B. Winans, commanding the First Cavalry Di- 
vision, will make his annual tactical inspection of the Second Cavalry Brigade. 

On August 18 the Regimental baseball team played their deciding game in the 
Post League series, and defeated the 82nd Field Artillery, 17 to 0, thus distinguishing 
themselves as the pennant winners of the Post for the fourth consecutive year, In a 
previous game the Artillerymen had scored on the Garry Owens to the tune of 8 to 6. 
Corporal Riley Champion of the Garry Owens starred in the final game by allowing 
the invaders only two hits. And the cavalrymen stuck closely together, ably sup- 
ported Champion and played phenomenal ball. During the season to date the team 
has played thirteen games and lost only one, that to the 82nd Field Artille-cy. 


EIGHTH CAVALRY—Fort Bliss, Texas 
Colonel S. McP. Rutherford, Commanding 


Major A. G. Hixson 1st Lieut. J. H. Collier 
Major J. K. Brown 2nd Lieut. E. F. Thomson 
Major J. C. F. Tillson, Jr. 2nd Lieut. C. H. Reed 
Captain P. H. Sherwood 2nd Lieut. L. M. Grener 
Captain N. M. Imboden 2nd Lieut. C. J. Harrold 
Captain W. C. Merkel 2nd Lieut. A. A. Frierson 
Captain H. W. Forster 2nd Lieut. C. W. Bennett 
Captain C. E. Davis 2nd Lieut. W. J. Reardcn 
Captain P. C. Berlin 2nd Lieut. J. W. Bowman 
Captain I. H. Zeliff 2nd Lieut. R. L. Howze, Jr. 
Captain E. D. Campbell 2nd Lieut. R. A. Gardner 
Captain H. L. Jackson 2nd Lieut. M. H. Matteson 
Captain A. H. Norton 2nd Lieut. H. R. Westphalinger 
1st Lieut. O. W. Koch 2nd Lieut. W. A. Fuller 


The regular 1926 rifle season terminated during the latter part of May, and the 
regiment finished with a final qualification of eighty-one per cent. (81%). Service 
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Troop, Capt. H. L. Jackson, commanding, finished with the high percentage of qualifica- 
tion, having ninety-two and seven-tenths per cent. (92.7%). 

With the arrival of the summer months, the regiment has been preparing for an 
active period of training and athletics. Prior to the opening of the regular post 
baseball league, an inter-troop league was organized in order to limber up the oldtimers 
and bring out all the new material for the regimental team. The inter-troop league 
was divided into two phases, each troop playing around twice. Headquarters Troop 
von the regimental championship, winning both series. Two beautifully engraved 
silver cups were awarded the champions. The post league opened on July 4th, and to 
date the regimental team has been close contenders for the post pennant. 

The 111th New Mexico National Guard, Colonel King, commanding, was attached 
to the regiment for fourteen (14) days’ training. The two weeks spent with the 
regiment proved to be very profitable and the Guard left with the feeling that their 
sammer’s training was a big step toward the realization of a crack cavalry regiment. 


On July 2nd the Headquarters Troop, Captain Paul C. Berlin, commanding, and 
the Service Troop, Captain Herbert L, Jackson, commanding, went on a combined 
practice march across the Rio Grande River, to the vicinity of Noria, New Mexico. The 
Service Troop acting as a convoy and the Headquarters Troop establishing and main- 
taining radio communication continuously with the post, messages being sent at 
regular and frequent intervals. The march was conducted with the idea of impressing 
upon the troops the importance of their technical training. 

On July 19th the regimental band accompanied a delegation of El Pasoans to the 
Pecos Valley celebration. Their presence at the celebration added materially to the 
occasion, as was evidenced by a communication to that effect from the Chamber of 
Commerce, Pecos Valley. 

On August 7th a Regimental Horse Show was held, in preparation for the Division 
Horse Show which will be held during the latter part of October. Much new material 
among the remounts was brought out, and the regimental prospects for the coming show 
look very favorable. Winners in all events follow: 

Best Turned Out Enlisted Men’s Mount—Pvt. Steves, Hq. Tr., on Elmo. 

Best Cavalry Horse—Sgt. Thompson, Hq. Tr., on Mike. 

Auto. Rifle Pack—Pvt. Hill, Troop C. 

Radio Section—1st Squadron Detch., Sgt, Kwak. 

Enlisted Men’s Jumping—Pvt. Lusk, Tr. C, on Poncho. 

Three Men Team—Sgt. Morris on Filly, Corp. Wells on Bob, Corp. McDaris on 

Poncho, all of Troop F. 

Pair Jumping—Corp. Wells on Bob, Corp. Tittle on Easy Money, Troop F. 

Recruits (less than 6 months’ service)—Pvt. Bailey, Hq. Troop. 

Recrnits (between 6 months and 1 year service)—Corp. Boyatt, Tr. E. 

Enlisted Men’s Mounts (N. C. O.’s only)—Sgt. White, Tr. A, on Red. 

Enlisted Men’s Mounts (other than N. C. 0.’s)—Pvt. Lock, Tr. B, on Jimmie. 

The Division polo tournament will be held this year in connection with the Horse 
Show, and the regimental polo team is hard at work, looking forward to another year 
of victory. Games are being played daily with other organizations on the post, and 
the mounts as well as all players are rapidly rounding out in form. 


NINTH CAVALRY—Fort Riley, Kansas 
Lieutenant-Colonel Kerr T. Riggs, Commanding 


Major William C. Christy Captain James C. Short 
Major Richard D. Newman Captain James T. Duke 
Major John F. Stevens Captain William B. Bradford 
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Major Frederic W. Boye Captain Murray H. Ellis 
Captain Harold C. Mandell Captain Gustav B. Guenther 
Captain Donald S. Perry Captain James V. McDowell 
Captain Harold B, Gibson Captain Harold G, Holt 
Captain Louis G. Gibney Captain Ray T. Maddocks 
Captain Francis H. Waters Captain Hobart R. Gay 
Captain Charles Wharton Captain Delmore A. Wood 


On August 28th the Regiment celebrated the completion of its longest and most 
successful target season, June 15-August 28. The last group completed record firing 
in the afternoon, and that evening the entire Regiment assembled at the Ninth Cavalry 
Camp on the rifle range for supper. Much beer and many watermelons were consumed 
with the accompaniment of band music and extemporaneous speeches. The Regiment 
qualified well over the required 80 per cent. 

Since June 1st, 1926, the following old-timers have left the Regiment by retirement: 
First Sergeant Randall Ephraim, Sergeant Mack Senor, Sergeant Joseph Randolph and 
Sergeant Daniel Brown. 

On August 19th, 1926, Lieutenant-Colonel Walter J. Scott turned over the com- 
mand of the Ninth Cavalry to Lieutenant-Colonel Kerr T. Riggs. Colonel Scott had 
been detailed for duty with the General Staff, and ordered to Governors’ Island, New 
York. 


ELEVENTH CAVALRY—Presidio of Monterey, California 
Colonel Leon B. Kromer, Commanding 


Lieut.-Colonel Oliver P. M. Hazzard First Lieut. Russell C. Winchester 
Major Sloan Doak First Lieut. Joseph I. Lambert 
Major William W. Erwin First Lieut. Mark A. Devine, Jr. 
Captain Rinaldo C. Coe First Lieut. George F. Stutsman, Jr. 
Captain John L. Rice First Lieut. Benner B. Vail 

Captain Otto B. Trigg First Lieut. Martin A. Fennell 
Captain Wallace J. Redner First Lieut. George W. Read, Jr. 
Captain Donald C. Hawley First Lieut. Harold O. Sand 

Captain Roy E. Blount Second Lieut. Donald H. Galloway 
Captain Fenton S. Jacobs Second Lieut. John H. Riepe 

Captain Raymond C. Gibbs Second Lieut. Charles G. Meehan 
Captain James M. Adamson, Jr. Second Lieut. Clark L. Ruffner 
Captain Alexander B. McNabb Second Lieut. Frank G. Fraser 
Captain Lawrence S. Patterson Second Lieut. Conrad S. Babcock, Jr. 
Captain Roy E. Craig 


During the month of July the Eleventh Cavalry was employed in connection with 
the C. M. T. Camp, at Del Monte, where the Cavalry course is becoming more popular 
each year. A squadron of three troops, each of 60 candidates, was trained this year, 
and as many more were refused admittance on account of lack of facilities. A num- 
ber of the young men were eager to enroll at once for the next cavalry camp. The 
work of the C. M. T. C. Cavalry Squadron was very favorably commented upon by 
the Corps Area and Camp Commanders at the close of the camp. 

Upon return from the C. M. T. Camp the regiment at once devoted its energies 
to the instruction of the reserve officers of the 323rd Cavalry, the 162nd M. G. Squad- 
ron and IXth Corps Wagon Train and Remount Troop. Troops A, C, E and G were 
used in the instruction of the 22 officers of the 328rd Cavalry; Troop F worked with 
the 13 officers of the 162nd M. G. Squadron and the Service Troop was placed at the 
disposal of the nine officers of the IXth Corps Wagon Train. Instruction, which was 
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practical throughout, lectures and indoor work being reduced to the minimum, cul- 
minated in a two-day march and maneuver in which the regular troops became for 
the time the 323rd Cavalry and 162nd M. G. Squadron. All supplies were hauled by 
the IXth Corps Wagon Train. 

General Booth, Commandant of the Cavalry School, spent a short time with the 
regiment during the opening days of the Reserve Officers’ Camp. His talks to the 
reserve and regular officers were interesting and instructive. The General outlined 
the changes made in recent years and invited suggestions from graduates as to 
means for the improvement of the course. 

Our Regimental Polo Team, composed of Major Erwin, Captain Craig, Lieutenants 
Read, Galloway and Withers, departed for the East to compete in the National Inter- 
circuit event at Narragansett Pier, R. I., having returned winners from the Pacific 
Coast Circuit Championship held in March at Midwick. The team was handicapped 
as regards proper mounts, but the best of our string was put at their disposal, and 
with private mounts belonging to players, we now feel that they have been fairly 
mounted. 

The ponies were shipped by express, arriving at Narragansett Pier the first of 
August. The 11th Cavalry Polo Club provided the necessary funds for express ship- 
ment and grooms, in order that the ponies might be in the best possible shape for 
play. After a few practice games, the team met Rumson in the preliminary round of 
the National Championship, and at the final bell were at the long end of a 15-to-8 
score, qualifying for the semi-finals. 

At this writing word has been received that our team was defeated in the semi- 
finals by the fast Rockaway four, 11 to 6. Upon conclusion of the tournament the 
team, with the exception of Lieutenant Withers, will return to this station. Lieuten- 
ant Withers has been relieved from duty with the regiment and reports to West Point 
for duty as an instructor. 

Polo is being played at the post under difficulties on account of reduced per- 
sonnel, shortage of ponies and the lack of a suitable field. However, we are able to 
turn out about twelve players during the absence of our team, and are having weekly 
work-outs on the practice field at the Hotel Del Monte. It is the regimental policy 
to spend as much time as possible in developing young ponies and players and to 
encourage officers to play privately owned mounts. This provides a greater reserve of 
ponies, thus enabling our regiment to put at least two strong and well balanced teams 
in the field. At present twenty-one trained and green ponies are owned by the officers. 

The Hotel Del Monte is now constructing an additional polo field, which, when 
completed, will give three full sized and one practice field. A winter tournament will 
be held at the hotel during the latter part of November. As a number of high goal 
players have been invited to play, it is expected that the members of the regiment will 
get an opportunity to compete against some of the best players in this country. 

Eighty-eight remounts have been received recently, and are now being conditioned 
for training. As a whole, they are of excellent type with a large percentage of 
thoroughbred blood. The conditioning has gone along slowly and progressively. 

The regiment is taking part August 23-25 in the filming for Warner Brothers, 
Inc., of a picture entitled, “Across the Pacific.” In this picture the men are repre- 
senting United States soldiers of the Philippine Campaign days. Much interest is be- 
ing displayed in getting the proper atmosphere, and all the old-timers are explaining 
just how it was really done. Obsolete equipment is being eagerly resurrected from 
forgotten storehouses, and the regiment expects to have a lot of enjoyment during the 
filming. 

The regiment has completed qualification with all arms for the year 1926, with 
the following results: 
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Percentage Qualified Average Score 
282.2 
83.5 
516.6 
Pistol Mounted - 82.9 
Pistol Dismounted : 714 


Troop B, Captain James M. Adamson, Jr., in command, is still stationed at Camp 
L. J. Hearn, a short distance from San Diego and the Mexican Border. 

Lieutenant Sands has been relieved from assignment at Camp Hearn and re- 
ports for duty at Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied Science. 


TWELFTH CAVALRY (Less 2nd Squadron)—Fort Brown, Texas 
Colonel William T. Johnston, Commanding 


Lieut.-Colonel Charles McH. Eby Captain John N. Merrill 

Captain Wharton G. Ingram First Lieut. Marcellus L. Stockton, Jr. 
Captain Herman F. Rathjen First Lieut. Clifford I. Hunn 

Captain Erskine A. Franklin Second Lieut. Wendell Blanchard 
Captain Clyde M. Austin Second Lieut. Clyde Massey 

Captain Abraham W. Williams Second Lieut. John H. Claybrook, Jr. 
Captain Vernon M. Shell Second Lieut. John P. Willey 

Captain Charles S. Miller Second Lieut. Ralph T. Garver 
Captain Herbert V. Scanlan Second Lieut. George P. Berilla, Jr. 
Captain Ernest F. Dukes 


On April 5th, 1926, the 1st Squadron, 12th Cavalry (less Troop A) with detach- 
ments from Service Troop and Medical Detachment, returned to Fort Brown, Texas, 
from Fort Ringgold, Texas, where they had been engaged in their annual rifle practice. 
Almost immediately after their return Headquarters Troop and Troop A, with de- 
tachments departed for Fort Ringgold by marching for the same purpose. Record 
practice of the latter troops was completed on May 3rd and they arrived back at 
Fort Brown on May 10th. 

From the period May 10th to June 28th, Headquarters Troop and 1st Squadron 
concentrated upon their garrison and field training. On Friday of each week a tactical 
problem involving the entire command was worked out. 

In addition to drill and tactical instructions during this period a great deal has 
been accomplished toward beautifying the post, in the way of improvements to lawns, 
flower plots and clearing of areas adjoining the post. The post, serving as it does as 
a park for Brownsville, is visited daily by a great number of townspeople, as well as 
by tourists in large numbers, who are visiting the Rio Grande Valley. Compliments 
have been heard on every hand on its appearance. There is scarcely a season when 
flowers are not blooming on every lawn. 

A happy break occurred in the training period on June 29 when the regiment 
celebrated its twenty-fifth birthday. The schedule for the day included a horse show 
in the forenoon, with a polo game in the afternoon between the Fort Brown and 
Fort Ringgold teams, and a dance for the officers and ladies in the evening. Horse 
show results follow: 


Officers’ Chargers: First, Captain Buckner M. Creel; second, Captain Charles 
S. Miller; third, First Lieutenant Marcellus L. Stockton, Jr. 


Best Trained Troopers’ Mount: First, Private Jacob J. Tokash, Troop C; second, 
Private Franck Moreyra, Troop B; third, Private Edgar A. Walton, Troop C. 
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Horses Suitable to Become Polo Ponies: First, Grandpa (1st Squadron); second, 
Cowita (2nd Squadron); third, Red Feather (Captain Nye, V. C.). 

Best Trained N. C. O.’s Mount: First, Sergeant Edmund J. Trottier, Service 
Troop; second, Sergeant Otto Cornde, Troop C; third, Sergeant Samuel 
Cleveland, Headquarters Troop. 

Officers’ Jumping: First, Lieutenant Marcellus L. Stockton, Jr.; second, First 
Lieutenant Fred L. Hamilton (2nd Squadron); third, First Lieutenant Daniel 
P. Buckland (2nd Squadron). 

Best Turned Out Troopers’ Mount: First, Private George Pare, Troop B; second, 
Private John C. Moore, Troop C; third, Corporal Otto Smith, Troop E. 

Enlisted Men’s Jumping: First, Private Thomas J. Collins, Troop F; second, 
Sergeant Otto Cornde, Troop C; third, Corporal Otto Smith, Troop E. 

Enlisted Men’s Jumping in Pairs: First, Sergeant Otto Cornde and Private James 
Holmes, Troop C; second, Corporal Elmer Manske and Private Jacob J. To- 
kash, Troop C; third, Sergeant Queen and Sergeant Edmund J. Trottier, Serv- 
ice Troop. 

Enlisted Men’s Novice Jumping: First, Private James Holmes, Troop C; second, 
Corporal Otto Smith, Troop E; third, Corporal Elmer Manske, Troop C. 
Best Trained Remounts: First, Private James Holmes, Troop C; second, Sergeant 

Floyd S. Brown, Troop A; third, Sergeant Charles B. Hosea, Troop B. 

Officers’ Bending Race: First, First Lieutenant Fred L. Hamilton; second, First 
Lieutenant Marcellus L. Stockton, Jr.; third, Captain Elwood L. Nye, Vet’y. 

Best Light Wagon: First, Private Thomas J. McCormick, Headquarters Troop; 
second, Private Anton Jurgaitis, Service Troop; third, Private Lucas Teabout, 
Troop C. 

Best Escort Wagon: First, Private William M. Mierhoff, Service Troop; second, 
Private Adolph Doucet, Service Troop; third, Private Joseph Zylinski, Serv- 
ice Troop. 

Officers’ Pair Jumping: First, Captain Erskine A. Franklin and Second Lieuten- 
ant John P. Willey; second, First Lieutenant Marcellus L. Stockton, Jr., and 
Second Lieutenant John P. Willey; third, Captain John N. Merrill and Sec- 
ond Lieutenant Clyde Massey. 


Three polo games were scheduled to be played between Fort Brown and Fort Ring- 
gold on June 27th, 29th and July 3rd respectively. In the game played June 27th, the 
Fort Ringgold team defeated the Fort Brown “four” with a score of 7 goals to 4. The 
line-ups of the teams were: 

Fort Ringgold—Captain Wilkie C, Burt, First Lieutenant James S. Rodwell, First 
Lieutenant Fred L. Hamilton, First Lieutenant Fraser Richardson. 

Fort Brown—Captain Ernest F. Dukes, Captain Erskine A. Franklin, Captain 
Buckner M. Creel, First Lieutenant Marcellus L. Stockton, Jr. 

Unfortunately a heavy shower intervened at noon on June 29th, preventing the 
completion of the horse-show program and necessitating the postponement of the polo 
game. Due to bad weather it was impossible to play the polo game until July 7th, 
when the final phase of the horse show was completed as well, the team captains hav- 
ing agreed on two games deciding the informal tournament instead of three as first 
planned. The latter game resulted in a victory for Fort Brown with a score of five 
to four, but Fort Ringgold was declared the winner of the tournament in point of goals 
made. : 

During July in addition to field training the 1st Squadron and Service Troop com- 
pleted their annual record saber practice with very satisfactory results. 
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On August 24th the Headquarters and Service Troop and 1st Squadron proceeded 
to Fort Ringgold by marching, to participate in combined maneuvers with the 2nd 
Squadron, 12th Cavalry and with the 4th Field Artillery (mountain), (less 1st Bat- 
talion), from August 28th to September 9th. On September 7th-10th the Commanding 
General, 8th Corps Area, will make his annual tactical and training inspection of the 
12th Cavalry and 4th Field Artillery (mountain) (less 1st Battalion). 

The transiency of our life in the army is again impressed on us by the summer 
“moving day.” 

During the months of July and August an informal dance was held for the officers 
and ladies of the garrison on Wednesday evening of each week. These have been well 
attended by the younger set of Brownsville and the Valley towns, and have served as 
an enjoyable social diversion, 


SECOND SQUADRON, TWELFTH CAVALRY—Fort Ringgold, Texas 
Lieutenant-Colonel C. O. Thomas, Jr., Commanding 


Major Levi G. Brown 1st Lieut. James S. Rodwell 
Captain Raymond C. Blatt 1st Lieut. Fraser Richardson 
Captain Wilkie C. Burt 1st Lieut. Daniel P. Buckland 
Captain Edward M. Fickett 2nd Lieut. Richard B. Evans 
Captain William Tussey 2nd Lieut. Augustine D. Dugan 
Captain John P. Scott 2nd Lieut. Paul R. Greenhalgh 


Spring and summer training at this station has been somewhat impaired due to 
the large amount of salvage work performed by the troops at Camp Sam Fordyce, 
Texas. Although unaccustomed to work of this nature, the Squadron salvaged, in 
good shape, all the buildings and pipe lines in approximately three months, Troop G 
bore the brunt of the work, being stationed at Sam Fordyce for two months, and 
Troops E and F one month. The project was entered into with all the vim for which 
the Squadron is noted. 

On June 9th a rifle team composed of First Sergeant August G. Hendricks and 
Sergeant Jim Adams, Troop E; Sergeant Joseph B. Royal, Troop G, and Sergeant 
Charles J. Rowe, Troop F, was sent to Austin, Texas, to represent Fort Ringgold in 
the anuual shoot of the Texas Rifle Association on June 15th, 16th and 17th. They 
brought home the bacon. Sergeant Hendricks won the 1,000-yard open competition 
trophy, presented by Albert and Ernest Steves of San Antonio, Texas, valued at $800.00, 
with a score of 97. Some shooting, we call it! This trophy has never left Austin since 
the Texas Rifle Association was organized some five years ago, and we do not intend to 
let it leave Fort Ringgold for the next five years, if then. During the time that 
this trophy has been shot for, only one score has equaled Sergeant Hendrick’s. Ser- 
geant Royal won the individual short-range offhand match, claiming the Toepperwein 
Trophy with a score of 90. Which also is not bad shooting. In addition to these two 
trophies numerous medals were brought home, Sergeants Rowe and Royal having won 
many Tyro Medals. The team placed second in the grand aggregate, being only three 
points behind the winners. 

The Regiment celebrated its organization day on June 29, 1926, at Fort Brown, 
Texas, with a horse show and field and track events. The Second Squadron was repre- 
sented in these events by their polo team and a jumping team. With the four horses 
composing the jumping team a first, second and third place was won. We do not con- 
sider that a bad showing when it is taken into consideration that there were some 
forty horses competing. Our polo team had no difficulty in disposing of the Fort 
Brown team, winning the series handily. 
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On July 3rd First Sergeant Hendricks and Sergeant Jim Adams, Troop E, went 
to San Antonio to compete in the annual pistol shoot of the Texas Rifle Association. 
Sergeant Hendriks placed second in the grand aggregate and Sergeant Adams placed 
fourth, which was creditable, considering the large number of professionals entered 
against them. 

A track and field meet was held on July 4th with very satisfactory results, con- 
sidering the small amount of training which the participants had. Although no world 














Second Squadron, 12th Cavalry Rifle Team at the Texas Rifle Association Shoot, held at 
Austin, Texas, June 15, 16 and 17, 1926. 

From left to right: First Sergeant A, C. Hendricks, Sergeant J. B. Royal, Sergeant 

C. .. Rowe and Sergeant J. Adams. Sergeant Hendricks won the $800 cup in the center. 


records were broken, a great deal of promising material was brought to light, and it is 
believed that we have the nucleus for an excellent track team. Troops F and G were 
tied for first honors, with Troop E one point behind. 

The Athletic and Jockey Club staged a very successful racing card on July 18th. 
The pari-mutuels were going great guns. Betting was brisk and afforded lots of amuse- 
ment. Long shots romped home regularly, to the sorrow of the majority, but everyone 
was well pleased with their experiments. A feature of this program was a machine 
rifle race, with teams from Troops E, F and G. Each team consisted of four men. The 
conditions were: Squad mounted, at the signal squad to ride 100 yards, dismount, 
remove rifle from pack, field strip and reassemble rifle, replace on pack, mount and ride 
back to starting point. The stripping of the rifle complied with the method outined in 
Training Regulations. This event was bitterly contested, but due to the fact that the 
squad representing Troop F failed to secure their rifle on the pack, first place was 
awarded to Troop G, whose score was 99 per cent. A pool of $200.00 was made up 
between the participating troops for the winner of this event. 

The monthly dance sponsored by the Athletic and Jockey Club continues to add 
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to the contentment of the members of this organization. Members of the fairer sex 
make the trip from Mercedes, fifty miles away, regularly on the 29th of each month. 


THIRTEENTH CAVALRY—Fort D. A. Russell, Wyoming 
Colonel H. R. Richmond, Commanding 


Lieut.-Colonel Sidney D. Maize Captain Gene R. Mauger 

Major Joseph Plassmeyer First Lieut. William N. Todd, Jr. 
Major John B. Thompson First Lieut. Frederick Murphy 
Captain Anthony J. Kirst First Lieut. Leighton N. Smith 
Captain William R, Irvin First Lieut. Robert Edwards 
Captain Guy D. Thompson First Lieut. Charles P, Amazeen 
Captain Hans E. Kloepfer First Lieut. Hayden A. Sears 
Captain Lawrence B. Wyant First Lieut. Snowden Ager 
Captain Thurlby M. Rundel Second Lieut. Wilbur K. Noel 
Captain Hans C. Minuth Second Lieut. Harry D, Eckert 
Captain Hurley O. Richardson Second Lieut. Ronald M. Shaw 
Captain Alberto E. Merrill Second Lieut. Harold M. Forde 
Captain Curtis L. Stafford Second Lieut. Theodore C. Wenzlaff 


In the annual training program of the Thirteenth Cavalry, it is provided that the 
period, November 1st to March 37st, shall be devoted chiefly to individual training, 
that is, to the conduct of the regiment unit schools for all grades; April 1st to June 
30th, to unit training, that is, the instruction and training of squads, platoons, troops, 
squadrons and the regiment, as units, in preparation for field service at Pole Mountain 
Military Reservation in connection with the summer active training period of the 
National Guard and Organized Reserves; July 1st to 31st, participation in instruction, 
exercises and maneuvers at Pole Mountain, and in “Frontier Days Celebration” at 
Cheyenne; August 1st to October 15th, regular annual record practice with rifle, pistol 
and saber; October 15th to 31st, musketry; combat exercises. 

The above program has been carried out as prescribed; during the winter period, 
regimental unit schools were given priority over all other forms of training; during 
the spring period, unit training priority over all other forms of training; the July 
period was carried out as prescribed; record practise in the use of arms is now in 
progress; combat exercises will be carried out within the time allotted therefor; and 
individual training in unit schools will again commence on November Ist, 

During the period of the Summer Training Camp for Organized Reserve at Pole 
Mountain, Wyoming, July 4th-18th, 1926, inclusive, twenty officers of the 324th Cav- 
alry Organized Reserves, three unassigned officers, Organized Reserves and one enlisted 
man, 324th Cavalry were given training. 

The Thirteenth Cavalry, with reserve officers attached and assigned to duty with 
appropriate units of the regiment, left Fort D. A. Rusesll, July 6th, at 1.30 P. M.; 
bivouaced for the night at Gilchrist’s Ranch; marched the following morning to Camp 
Young; in camp from noon July 7th until morning of 15th; marched for Fort D. A. 
Russell, at 1.30 A. M., July 15th, arriving 2.30 P. M. same day; turned in property 
and settled accounts, etc., on July 16th, upon completion of which reserve officers were 
at liberty to comply with Corps Area orders for return to their homes so as to arrive 
by midnight of July 18th. 

Types of training given included practical field training; a continuous field ma- 
neuver involving the solution and practical execution of all the special situations aris- 
ing thereunder from day to day; requiring the command and employment of platoons, 
troops, squadrons and the regiment, by the reserve officers regularly attached thereto, 
with unit commanders and staff, Thirteenth Cavalry, as advisors and instructors. In 
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the general situation the regiment was attached to and covered the advance of a larger 
force advancing on Laramie from the east and south. The special mission of the regi- 
ment was to secure Cheyenne Pass, pending the arrival there of a supporting infantry 
division. The regiment was opposed by a weaker enemy cavalry regiment, withdraw- 
ing from vicinity of Cheyenne towards its own supporting troops at Laramie. 

Remarks: The tactical exercises and maneuvers took place along the northern 
half of the Pole Mountain Reservation, from east to west, with the Old Telephone Road 
as the axis of movement. The terrain was admirably adapted to the object in view. 
Situations normally occurring from time to time were carefully explained to the 
enlisted men. Officers and men alike understood the duty to be performed by their 
own units and what relation such action bore to the action of the regiment as a whole. 
The terrain was rolling, with ample stream lines and woods to provide the desired con- 
cealment from view, protection from enemy fire and covered routes of approach to 
assembly positions and to selected lines of departure preliminary to an attack. The 
ground over which attacks were delivered was rough, but not so rough as to preclude 
mounted action. 

Positions selected for enemy resistance and defense were strong as regards loca- 
tion of main line of resistance and flanks, 

Requirements as to “decisions” of commanders; “detailed plans of action” for car- 
rying out decisions; verbal or written orders of commanders; appropriate formations 
of the various elements of the command; the transmission of orders; the personal recon- 
naissance of commanders of all units, including the medical units and trains; all the 
nomenclature and method of arriving at decisions and issuing orders and their subse- 
quent execution by every subordinate command,—all these things were gone into thor- 
oughly, where all those concerned could see and understand, on ground well suited 
therefor. 

The fullest explanations were given on the spot. In addition, each exercise of the 
day was followed immediately by a critique, instructional and explanatory in character 
and emprasizing mistakes where made, and the violation of principles, or their proper 
application, as actually occurred. 

In the afternoon and evenings short lectures and talks were given covering in a 
general way the exercises scheduled for the next day, followed by consultation and 
asking of advice and information pertinent to individual assignments probable or 
actually in view. 

In addition to commanding the units of the regiment to which assigned, in combat, 
the reserve officers also commanded them in camp, supervising and directing in a 
normal way all the routine activities of the camp and attending all calls and forma- 
tions. In this they were advised and instructed by the appropriate regular officers of 
the regiment pertaining to the unit concerned. The senior reserve officer commanded 
the regiment; the colors were placed at his tent and the regular commander’s tent was 
separate and apart, a sufficient distance away for proper control and supervision, but 
not so near as by his presence to unduly interfere. 

The regular officers of the regiment carried out their part in good spirit and ex- 
ceedingly well. They commanded the good will of reserve officers by their tactful help- 
fulness and advice, and their admiration and respect due to their ready grasp of the 
tactical principles involved and the fulness and clarity of their personal explanations 
and varied instruction in the form of short talks and lectures given by direction ot 
the camp commander at stated times, 

The enlisted men of the regiment carried out in a most commendable manner the 
spirit of the plan. The non-commissioned officers played the game with dignity, loyalty 
and all good faith and respect, in their relations with their temporary commanders, 
and the specialists and privates throughout the regiment acted in the same way with 
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the same spirit and thoroughness. There was no infraction of discipline of any mount, 
no untoward incident of any kind to mar the pleasure or to detract from the interest 
of the camp. 

The work of each reserve officer was, from the start, characterized by good- 
humored energy and zeal to carry out each in his place the part assigned him, to the 
very best of his ability. If they did not know they asked freely how and what to do; 
if they knew, they went about their routine duties in a normal, natural manner. Their 
relations with the regular officers of the regiment, and with the non-commissioned 
officers and men, were all that could possibly be expected or desired. 

It is believed the camp was a success, in that it increased the efficiency and ad- 
vanced the professional knowledge and experience not only of the reserve officers pres- 
ent, but also of all the regular personnel; and, in addition, it provided equally for all 
concerned an enjoyable period of open air recreation and healthful exercise in a very 
beautiful and inspiring mountain region admirably suited in every respect therefor. 

Recommendations: (a) That this form of active duty training for reserve officers 
be repeated at Pole Mountain next year. 

(b) That an increased number of reserve officers be sent to the camp next year, 
to include an appropriate number of artillery, machine gun, medical officers, etc., with 
the view to the organization of a provisional re-inforced cavalry brigade, in order that 
the fullest advantage may be taken of the facilities here afforded for tactical training 
under field conditions. 

(c) That regular officers attached to duty with reserve organizations be sent with 
such organizations to camp. 

(d) That the date of the camp be fixed so that it shall end on the day just pre- 
ceding the opening of “Frontier Days” at Cheyenne, 

(e) That steps be taken well in advance for the supply of sufficient trucks for the 
transportation from Fort D. A. Russell to the camp, of the forage, tentage, fresh 
meat, etc., essential to the proper comfort and regular supply of the camp. 


FOURTEENTH CAVALRY—Fort Des Moines, Iowa 
Colonel J. R. Lindsey, Commanding 


Lieut.-Colonel D. H. Biddle First Lieut. H. L. Kinnison, Jr. 
Mejor E. P. Pierson First Lieut. H. Engerud 
Captain F. E. Duggan Second Lieut. Jas. L. Lake 
Captain John H. Maher Second Lieut. A. N. Willis 
Captain Wm. F. Saportas Second Lieut. I. D. White 
Captain H. J. Fitzgerald Second Lieut. N. F. McCurdey 
Captain H. S. Beecher Second Lieut. C. A. Thorp 
Captain F. M. Harshberger Second Lieut. Geo. A. Busbey 


Captain O. S. Peabody 

Upon the completion of rifle target practice, the troops devoted the remainder 
of the period until June 16th in completing mounted and dismounted pistol practice 
and saber practice. During the period from June 16th to 30th, the squadron com- 
pleted the first period of the training cycle with maneuvers of the squadron in advance 
guard, rear guard, outpost, screening and other combat exercises. 

On June 16th, the Chief of Cavalry visited the Post and reviewed and inspected 
the regiment. General Crosby, having been stationed in Des Moines during the 
early part of the war, enjoyed renewing the acquaintanceship of many of his friends. 
On June 23rd, the second battalion of the 17th Infantry arrived at the Post for 
permanent station. Fort Des Moines now has three branches of the service repre- 
sented in the personnel of the Post, i. e. cavalry, artillery and infantry. 
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The month of July was devoted to conducting camps of instruction for the re- 
serve officers of the vicinity, and preparation for the C. M. T. Camps, which opened 
on August 1st. During this month the troops were inspected by Bridagier-General 
B. A. Poore, commanding the 7th Corps area. The Communications Platoon of Head- 
quarters Troop spent several days at Camp Dodge, Iowa, where they installed com- 
munications and operated the message center during a command post exercise of the 
National Guard at that camp. Troop G, under command of Captain Wm. Saportas, 
left Juy 10th for Fort Snelling, Minn., where they are to assist in the C. M. T. C. 
at that station. En route they spent July 13th to 15th at Fort Dodge, where they 
took part in an old settlers’ celebration. Their exhibition drills and riding elicited 
much favorable comment. 

On August ist, Troop E, Captain O. S. Peabody commanding, left for Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, where they remained until the 10th, taking part in a Rodeo. They were 
accompanied by the band. 

The Citizen’s Military Training Camp opened on August Ist with approximately 
1,500 in attendance. Troop F went into camp and furnished the overhead and nucleus 
for one C. M. T, C. troop. The C. M. T. Camp was a success in every way. During 
the camp, the 14th Cavalry Band formed the nucleus of a 125-piece band, which furn- 
isned splendid music on all occasions. During the camp the post was visited by num- 
erous notables. 

Polo has been played three times a week throughout the summer, on Sundays, 
Tuesdays and Thursdays. A polo tournament was played the week of July 11th to 
18th, Fort Ieavenworth, Wakonda and the Fourteenth Cavalry teams participating. 
The tournament was a decided success from the standpoints of both play and at- 
tendance. The scores were: 

July 11th—Fort Leavenworth, 12; Wakonda, 8. 

July 13th—Fort Leavenworth, 17; Fourteenth Cavalry, 16, 

July 15th—Fort Leavenworth, 12; Fourteenth Cavalry, 15. 

July 18th—Fort Leavenworth, 21; Wakonda, 10. 

On August 8th, the 14th Cavalry, in a spirited game against Wakonda, succeeded 
in gaining permanent possession of the Wakonda trophy. The score being 14 to 10. 
The cup being awarded to the team winning in three out of five years. 

With the close of the C. M. T. C, the regiment is devoting its time to preparation 
for the annual tactical inspection, which will take place October 11th. 


FIRST SQUADRON, FOURTEENTH CAVALRY—Fort Sheridan, Illinois 


Lieutenant-Colonel Ben Lear, Jr., Commanding 


Captain Kdmund M. Barnum 1st Lieut. Richard H. Darrell 
Captain Thomas W. Ligon 2nd Lieut. Perley B. Sancomb 
Captain Norman N. Rogers 2nd Lieut. Thomas J. Randolph 
Ist Lieut. Benjamin H. Graban 2nd Lieut. Clyde A. Burcham 


2nd Lieut. Mitchell A. Giddens 


During the month of July, 1926, in addition to its usual garrison and summer 
camp duties, the Squadron furnished horses and equipment for the R.O.T.C., O.R.C. 
and E.R.C. 

Twenty-eight reserve officers and five enlisted reservists of the 320th Cavalry 
(assigned and attached) were superimposed upon the Squadron from July 4th to 18th, 
inclusive, and fourteen reserve officers and one enlisted reservist from July 25th to 
August 8th, 1926. Test mobilizations were accompanied for these reserve units with 
satisfactory results, 
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The annual Fort Sheridan Horse Show was held on July 16th and 17th, the pro- 
ceeds of which are to be applied to various Army charities and post activities. The show 
was pronounced a huge success, and was considered one of the best ever staged in the 
community. One of the interesting features of the show was the performance of stunt 
riding by Troop A, 14th Cavalry. Several very difficult feats never before attempted 
were successfully accomplished by the famous Black Horse Troop. The spectators 
were greatly impressed by their stunts—especially by the flaming hurdle. 

The Squadron won a good share of the trophies and ribbons awarded. The various 
troops placed as follows: 


Troop A—F ive ists, four 2nds, three 3rds and two 4ths. 
Troop B—Two I1sts and one 2nd. 
Troop C—Two Ists, three 2nds and two 3rds. 


Most of the Squadron officers placed in some event. Captain Van Ingen captured 
four lsts, three 2nds and one 38rd place. As a very good attendance was had, it is 
thought the show was an improvement financially over that of last year. 

The C.M.T. Camp was officially opened on August 3, 1926. This Squadron received 
469 students in various courses for training during the month of August. Demobiliza- 
tion of the C.M.T.C. was effected on September 3, 1926. Although handicapped by the 
shortage of Regular Army personnel, a very successful summer camp was experienced. 


SECOND MACHINE GUN SQUADRON—Fort Bliss, Texas 


Major John B. Johnson, Commanding 


Captain John C, Daly First Lieut. F. W. Fenn 

Captain L. C. Frizzell Second Lieut. W. P. Campbell 
Captain I. G. Walker Second Lieut, Gilman C. Mudgett 
Captain Wm. T. Haldeman Second Lieut. Joseph Smith 


First Lieut. T. J, Heavey 


The Squadron has recently completed its tour of duty with the C. M. T. C. camp. 
At the same time reserve officers from the 156th Machine Gun Squadron were attached 
for training. For the next month Division and Brigade problems are scheduled in 
preparation for the Corps Area Commander’s inspection. 

During the month of August slow polo was played with the green ponies and the 
string has been materially increased, 


Brigade Headquarters has combined with the Squadron for polo, and the playing 
members are Captain Finley and Lieutenant Koester. 
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New Service 
Uniforms 


SWATCHES 
and 
PRICES 
UPON REQUEST 


SIGMUND 


Main Office 
Red Bank, N. J. 





Branch Offices: 
126 5th Ave., New York City 
451 Mission St., San Francisco 
507 Medinah Bldg., Chicago 








A British 
Riding Boot 


For the Service 









Created by Master 
craftsmen, who are 
trained in the west 
end of London, the 
home of the finest 
riding boot makers 
in England, 


$30.00 


(by Parcel Post 
prepaid) fees 


which is considerably less per pair than 
imported custom boots of equal merit. 


Hollow trees, $19.00. 


LOUIS MARK 


143 South Broad Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Right Way is the Only Way 


The right way to prevent after-corrosion, the most deadly 
enemy of modern firearms, is to use a solvent which has been 
scientifically designed for that purpose. Chloroil Solvent dis- 
solves the potassium chloride (salt) residue of the primer. These 
salts attract moisture and cause after-corrosion. One applica- 
tion is sufficient and there is no sweating out. Chloroil is harm- 
less and can be left on indefinitely 
if desired. 

Chloroil comes packed in the 
Stazon Gun Kit with Stazon Gun 
Oil, Stazon Gun Grease and Sta- 
zon-Rustoff. This handly little kit contains every- 
thing necessary for the complete care and preserva- 
tion of your small arms. If not obtainable at the 
Post Exchange, send $1.00 for the Kit ($0.35 for 
Chloroil alone) direct to 
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Gun Cleaning Headquarters 


CONVERSION PRODUCTS CORP. 
618 S. Delaware Ave. Phila., Pa. 
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DONDERO MILITARY 
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Successor to 


Henry Schick & Co. 
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Army and Navy 
; Uniforms COATS OF ARMS 
CAMPAIGN RIBBONS 
i MINIATURE MEDALS 
Our insignia are plated in 14 K gold 
1421 F STREET NORTHWEST and will stand an acid test. 
Washington, D. C. A. H. DONDERO, Inc. 


730 Seventeenth Street, N. W. 


CIVILIAN DRESS A SPECIALTY Washington D.C 
~~ vU. u. 
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